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ArTtiete I, 


An Enquiry into the Nature and Tendemey of Criticifn, with regard tt 
the Progrefs of Literature. Part IV. 


Thus long fucceeding critics juftly reign’d, 
Licence repteft, and ufeful laws ordain’d: 
Pore’s Effay on Criticifm. 


IN my laft effay on this interefting and important fubjeé *, I 

brought down the hiftory of literature to the reign of king 
Henry 1V. This monarch acquired fovereign power by A.D 
perfidy, and fupported it by defpotifm—poffeft of cou- “~*~ ° 
rage, but deftitute of religious principles and virtuous 1399 
affections. William of Wickham ¢, whom I had occafion to 
mention in my laft, adorned this era by his munificent inftitu- 
tions, This illuftrious prelate was no fooner delivered from the 
perfecution of his enemies, thati he formed znd executed his 
noble plan for two colleges, at Winchelter and Oxford. The 
laudable defign of thofe excellent feminaries was perpetually td 
provide for the maintenance and inftrution of zco fcholars, to 
be educated in a regular difcipline, and conducted from the 
firft elements of letters thrcugh the whole circle of the fciences. 
The ftatutes ate drawn up with that judgment and preci 
fion, that they have fince ferved as models of the kind—and ins 
deed, when we view thefe admirable inftitutions, we know not 
whether moft to admire the capacity and prudence, or to re 








* See Critical Review for July laft, p. 16. 
+ See an Account of the ingenious Dr. Lowth’s Life of Wil - 
liam of Wickham, in Critical Review for June, 1758, p. 449 
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vere the exemplary beneficence, of their liberal founder ; cer 
tain it is, that he was poffett of extraordinary talents and abili- 
ties, and diftinguifhed for his moral and focial virtues. He im- 
proved the ftate of oratory, and propounded public bufinefs, in 
a clear and natural elocution. The univerfity of Oxford juftly 
acknowledges him as one of her firft and beft patrons, and pof- 
terity, as long as the Englifh nation exifts, muft revere the me- 
niory of this refpectable perfonage, who, in the times of igno- 
france, darknefs, and error, was fo enlightened with true know- 
ledge, infpired with fuch generous fentiments, and animated 
with fuch a patriotic ardour, as to form and evecute a plan fo 
well adapted not only to refcue learning from oblivion, but alfo 
benignly to fupport it for the fervice of future ages—an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation ! What chiefly diftinguifhes this pe- 
riod is the genius of the celebrated Chaucer, who revived the 
true fpirit of poetry, and raifed the honour of the facred nine, 
from that degenerate itate in which they had been fo long in- 
volved. Animated by his genius, each mufe, (as the poet ex- 
preffes it) 


‘* Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays.” 
: Pore. 


A perfon of tafte and fenfibility is peculiarly pleafed with viewing 
the firft dawn of genius and literature, and tracing the gradual 
progre(s of the polite arts from their original antiquity. Chau- 
cer is juitly elteemed the father and firft reformer of the Englith 
language the firft who introduced invention into our poetry 
———moralized the Britifh mufe—and attempted to render vir- 
tue amiable, by cloathing her in the veil of fition the firft 
who excelled in painting the familiar manners with admirable 
artifice—and gave the Englifh an idea of humour. A certain 
critic of the prefent age * wifhes that Chaucer was more generally 
and attentively ftudied—he laments that fo excellent a writer 
feems rather to be valued on account of antiquity than efteem- 
ed for his poetic genius—and his compofitions looked upon as 
rather calculated to gratify the refearches of the antiquarian, 
than the tafte of the critic—when the voice of truth and im- 
partiality muft acknowledge, that there is fuch true humour, 
pathos, and fublimity, in the produ€tions of this original genius, 
as more refined ages could hardly equal. His works are very 
numerous, and have paffed through feveral editions. Asa proof 
of their extraordinary merit, the moft celebrated poets of our 
nation have not difdained to cloath themin a modern drefs, as a 
debt in juflice due to fo illuftrious a predeceffor. He was pof- 














* See Mr. Warton’s Obfervations on Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, ia 


feft 


Critical Review, vol. xvi. p. 219. 























Effay on Criticifm. Part IF, 3 
feft of acute talents, and extenfive erudition. A vein of fprightly 
humour, an inexhauftible fund of good fenfe, freedom of 
thought, and facility of expreflion (with a ftri& adherence tothe 
rules of nature) charaéterife his writings. Though his verfifi- 
cation may not feem harmonious to the refinements of modern 
tafte, yet there is an elegance, mixed with melody—fomething 
natural, pleafing, and agreeable——a variety of characters are 
defcribed with juftice and humour. Dryden (whofe critical ta- 
lents were fuperior to any of his age) afferts that Chaucer, asa 
poetic genius, excels Virgil, and ftands in competition with Ho- 
mer. In a word, he was (as a certain biographer terms 
him) the Morning-far of this art; for, as we defcend to later 
times, we can trace the progrefs of Englith poetry from this 
great original to its full blaze, and perfect confummation in 
Dryden and Pope. Certainly with thofe allowances which can- 
dour will naturally make for the rude and imperfect ftate in 
which Chaucer found the Englith language, we muft, in juf- 
tice, acknowledge, that he was pofleft of an uncommon genius, 
which enabled him to itrike out fuch new fcenes—and contii- 
bute greatly to the regulation of tafte, and the improvement of 
literature. Had he lived in an age when the Englith language 
was arrived at that ftate of purity and refinement which cha- 
racterifes the modern times had he enjoyed the ineltimable 
advantage of civil and religious liberty, which diflinguifhes our 
prefent happy conftitution gives full fcope for the difplay of 
talents and the free exercife of the intelleQual faculties— 
had thefe favourable circumitances concurred———doubilefs his 
genius would have fhone with more refplendent luitre, and his 
abilities have met with that univerfal regard which they fo well 
merited. However, it muft be owned, for the honour of that 
epocha, in which he dd exift—that his extraordinary merit was 
not entirely overlooked though his cotemporaries, in general, 
faw through the medium of ignorance and error, prejudice and 
fuperitition. His fuperior abilities were revered by perfon- 
ages of rank and difcernment, by whofe patronage he ap- 
proached the fplendour of the court, The reign of king Ed- 
ward III. was glorious and fuccefsful, This monarch had a 
tafte for the arts, and, like the antient hero, was equally form- 
ed for the camp andthe cabinet. Genius exerted itfelf not only 
in France, but alfo inthe more diftant regions, particularly in 
the Eaft. This difcerning prince conferred many fignal marks 
of his favour on Chaucer, had a due fenfe of his merit, and re- 
warded it accordingly. On the acceffion of king Richard If. 
he was patronized, but forfeited the royal favour by his unhap- 
py conneions with John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter. On 
the death of this ambitious perfonage, Chatcer withdrew into 
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privacy, and fpent the two laft years of his life in rural retire- 
A.p, ment During this interval, king Richard II. was de- 
9400. pofed, and Henry of Lancafter advanced to the throne. 

" Gower (cotemporary with Chaucer} merits a place in 
the hiftory of literature, on account of his poetical talents. Au 
eminent modern writer * confiders him as the firft who may 
properly be faid to have wrote Englifh; but Cibber afferts that 
poetry owes him few or no obligations. Certainly his moral 
ehara&er lies under the moft deteftable of all imputations—that 
of ingratitude, Chancer enjoyed the friendfhip of many perfons 
eminently diftinguifhed for their literary talents, particularly 
Petrarch, the celebrated Italian poet, and refiner of the Jan- 
guage, ‘).nte Alighieri alfo fuccefsfully careflvd the mufes in 
Jtaly. Langland (an allegorical fatyrift) about this time flou- 
sifhed in England: he was not void of pectical genius. Lyd- 
gate may properly be clafled among the legendary poets. He 
is an inanimated writer, though he may be read with fome de- 
gree of pleafure, as he made confiderable improvements in the 
rude and imperfe& ftate of ‘Englifh verfification, Hardyno’s 
elaborate compilations are a proof of that hebetude of genius, 
which is inconfiltent with thefallies ofinvention. ‘The {pirit of 
the mufes feemed now to fubfide the genius of poetry began 
to decline, and relapfe into its original barbarifm. The judg- 
ment and imagination of Chaucer degenerated into the rulticity 





_of Robert of Gloucefter. When we reflect on the complication 


of talents requifite to form a perfe& poetic genizs, we fhall not be 
furprifed that fo few have excelled in this art. <A truly poetic 


genius doth not imply the mere talent of verfification—but that 


glorious exthufa/m of foul——that “* fine frenzy” (as Shakefpear 
emphatically expreffes it) ‘* rolling from heaven to earth, and 
Srom earth to heaven.” ———Befides, when we refiect on the diver- 
fity of nature’s gifts, and that fhe very feldom unites a compli- 
cation of excellent talents in one and the fame perfon; we fhall 
not wonder that Greece can only boaft a Homer—Rome a Vir- 
gil—England a Milron—and Italy a Taffo. Jt is obfervable, 
that, in the times of Chaucer, the poets were cherifhed by the 
beams of royal patronage; and, though the force of nature may 
fornetimes burft through all obitacles, yet the flowers of genius 
and fancy will always open and difplay their beauties in propor. 
tion to the genial rays by which they are enlivened. Though 
Milton and Fontaine did not enjoy royal patronage, yet they 
were exempt from that ftate of precarious dependence, which pre- 
cludes a free exercife of the intelle&ual faculties. 





* Mr. Samuel Johnfon. 
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From the beginning of the reign of king Edward the firft to 
this period, Chriftendom was divided by two fchifms. Faétious 
intrigues, and inteitine commotions characterife the ecclefiafti- 
cal, as well as the civil, hiftory of this era, The principles of 
Wickliff now prevailed. It is remarkable that he was the firft 
who had the courage not only to attack the temporal encroach- 
ments of the fovereign pontiff, but alfo to itrike at the founda- 
tion of the papal hierarchy———the firit who made a noble 
ftand againft the vice, corruption, and fuperftitious errors,» of 
that age—who had the manly fortitude to ftem the rapid tor- 
rent of popular prepoffeffions and prejudices—to rife fuperior 
to thofe erroneous opinions, falfe principles, and abfurd tenets, . 
which charatti’e the Romifh fuperftition derogate from the 
dignity of human nature difgrace the annals of hiftory 
and are diametrically oppofite to the pure principles of Chri- 
ftianity. Wickliff made an uncommon proficiency in all 
the lirerature of the age, and obtained the chief rank in philo- 
fophy and divinity. He was enabled by the light of knowledge 
to oppofe tranfubftantiation, the fupremacy of the pope, and 
to fix Chriftianity on its real foundation. To him we owe the 
firft hint of the Reformation, which was, at length, happily effect- 
ed, ,Perfecution i is the inevitable fate of all Reformers, in every 
age and he, at leaft, muft expe to “ pa/s under the rod,” 
who was the firft in Eurdpe that dared to queftion the truth of 
thofe tenets which had been held facred and inviolable for many 
ages. No wonder, therefore, that the tide of perfecution ran 
high againft him his do&trine was fuppreft, and his adher- 
ents expelled from the univerfity of Oxford. Yet, notwith- 
itanding all oppofition, his rational féntiments gained him ma- 
ny profelytes, not only among perfons of inferior ftation, but 
alfo among many of confiderable rank, diftin@ion, and influence, 
who ftrengthened his party by efpoufing his caufe—fo that this 
fect became very formidable, and their tenets extended to Bohe- 
mia, where they produced mighty commotions and fignal events. 
The papal power, which, in the former reigns, arofe to fuch an 
exorbitant height, was now on the decline. The pontiffs long 
preferved their authority, till at length the progrefs of {cience, 
gradually enlightening the mind, diminifhed their power. The 
eyes of the nation were opened ; Great Britain—the Northern 
kingdoms great part of Germany and the United Pro- 
vinces, rejected the yoke. A liberal fpirit of patriotifm animat- 
ed fome iluftrious perfonages to refcue this ifland from that fer- 
vile fubjetion, in which it had been involved through the op- 
preflions of the pope on the one hand, and the barons on the 
other, though it mult be owned a regular and equitable plan of 
libevty was not vet eltablifhed a kind of Polifh ariftocracy 
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prevailed, and though the monarchs were not abfolutely defpoe 
tic, yer their fubje@ts did not enjoy freedom. 


A.D From the fmall number of eminent literati that flou- 
* “* rithed at this period, it appears, that the fciences were 
T+!13* ina declining ftate. The arts languifhed, and learn- 
ing degenerated. Some divines and hiftorians appeared, who 
were not deftitute of abilities, though their talents do not en- 
title them to any high rank in the temple of Fame. With re- 
gard to Hiffory, indeed, (that entertaining, improving, and ufe- 
ful branch of polite erudition) foreigners Jong reproached this 
ifland as defeétive—and perhaps ju/#y—for many caufes con- 
curred to damp the fpirit, and retard the progrefs, of literature 
in thofe dark and diftant ages—France, Spain, Italy, Holland, 
and even the more uncivilized nations of the north, piqued 
themfelves on having hiftorianswho rivalled the moft celebrated 
writers of antiquity—but Great Britain now lies no longer under 
this imputation. The names of Smollett, Hume, and Ro- 
bertfon will thine with diftinguifhed luftre in the annals of mo- 
dern hiftory—and be more than fufficient to refcue this ifland 
from that invidious reproach.—Cedite Romani—C. dite Graii, &Fe. 
Fhe fludy of mathematics was not totally neglected at this 
zra. Bradwardin, archbifhop of Canterbury, was univerfally 
acknowledged to be the beft mathematician of hisage. Itis to 
be withed (on account of the excellence and utility of this branch 
of knowledge) that it was more generally and attentively cul- 
tivated, as it enables the human mind to enter into the nature 
of things—form juft ideas of their principles—refines the ideas, 
aod regulates the tafte.-—The freedom of our conftitution now 
gradually encreafed. King Henry IV. gained a greater afcen- 
dant over the barons than any of his predeceffors had done, 
and Boniface VIII. was the laft pope that exercifed a temporal 
authority over the jurifdiétion of princes. —Ambition peculiarly 
charatterifes king Henry V. his martial valour endeared him to 
his fubje&s, and the fignal victory at Agincourt immortalizes 
his military fame in the annals of hiftory. This monarch was 
poffeft of great abilitics, which enabled him to derive the fame 
advantages from the civil commotions of France that Alexander 
the Great did from the diffentions of Greece. The feudalgo- 
vernments were reduced to a fyftem—the civil law was ftudied, 
which diffufed a falutary influence on'tafte, and the regulations 
of policy. In the fucceeding reign (king Henry V1.) an event 
happened, which re-invigorated the fpirit of literature; for (in 
1453) Conftantinople was taken by the Turks, and the Greeks 
famong whom fome remains of learning were ftill preferved) be- 
ing feattered by thefe barbarians, took fhelter in Italy, and im- 
ported, together with their admirable language, a tincture of 
their 
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their fcience, and their refined tafte in poetry and elequence. 
The putity of the Latin tongue was revived about this time ; 
the ftudy of antiquity became fafhionable, and confequently 
a literary fpirit gradually diffufed itfelf through every nation in 
Europe—The art of printing (invented foon after) facilitated 
extremely the progrefs of all thofe improvements, and many cir- 
cumftances concurred to effect a happy revolution in favour of 
the arts, fciences, belles lettres, and commerce. Chichely and 
Waynfleet merit our applaufe, not only on account of their 
learning and abilities, but alfu on account of thofe excellent 
feminaries which they inftituted to promote the caufe of litera- 
ture. All-Souls bears honourable teftimony to the former, and 
Magdalen College (in Oxford) to the latter. Nor ought due 
praife to be with-held from this monatch himfelf, to whofe royal 
munificence King’s College, in Cambridge, owes its foundation. 
His fucceffor (king Edward 1V.) was diftinguifhed for fortitude 
and intrepidity, fagacity and penetration—but, like all his an- 
ceftors, his martial valour was not tempered with true heroifm, 
nor his courage attended with that real magnanimity which in- 
fpires the mind with liberal fentiments and generous principles. 
The arts were now in a declining ftate. Painting was little 
cultivated during this and the fucceeding reigns, till the accef- 
fion of the houfe of Tudor. The fhort reign of king Edward ° 
V.renders it unneceffary to enter into the charaéterittics of his - 
adminiftration, which was foon terminated by the fanguinary 
fpirit of Richard IIf. a caricatura of the fame race *—the moft 
cruel and unrelenting tyrant that ever fat on the Englifh throne 
—<deftitute of every tender emotion—every focial fentiment. 
His governing principle was ambition—but it was a favage, not 
an heroic, ambition—though it muft be acknowledged that he 
feldorn deviated from the rules of juftice He enatted falus 
tary laws, and eftablifhed wife regulations. Certain it is, Eu- 
rope was not yet humanized from the favage manners of thofe 
northern barbarians by which it had been over-run, and, from 
the conqueft of England by William of Normandy, to the period 
of which we now treat, the reign of every prince was marked 
with fuch a&s of cruelty or perfidy, as fix an indelible ftain on 
their charaéters. ‘This was the cafe with ail the neighbouring 
nations, which feem to have been ruled by princes of the fame 
family and complexion, without imbibing any tin€ture of the 
liberal arts (which expand the faculties of the foul, refine the 
ideas, enlarge the mind, and infpire it with noble fentiments). 
They were wholly engaged in the profecution of war, and ob- 


~tiond. 








* The laft of the Anjevin race, furnamed Plantagenet, who 
fhad fwayed the Englith fceptre 330 years, 
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- riod of which we treated above? 
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‘forbed in the vortex of fuperftition, than which nothing can 
be more fatal to the caufe of polite literature and intelleGtual 
improvement. The annals of hiltory clearly evince’ that the 
arts. and fciences flourifh not in the tempefts of war, or in the 





thunder-itorm of martial explofions not in the earthquake 
of civil commotions—nor in the high wind of fuperftitious bi- 
gotry (which, like a rapid torrent, overflows its banks, and 
ynakes all oppofition fall before it) but in the fiill fmall voice of 
harmony and union, peace and tranquility. It may be faid, 
the warlike reigns of king William and queen Anne produced 
many eminent writers and diftinguifhed artifts : true— 
Bur let it be remembered, the external confederaciés then form- 
ed did not affe&t our internal repofe This ifland was hap- 
py in the enjoyment of domeftic tranquility animated by 
an almoft uninterrupted ‘feries of fuccefs, and the trophies of 
victory. The lion and the Jamb, the leopard and the kid, lay 
down together. but how different was the cafe in that pe-* 
a civil-war had raged for 
thirty years this kingdom was diftra&ted with inteftine di- 
yifions, and fa€tious infurrections, which, after having coft the 
li: ‘es of above one hundred thoufand Englifhmen, was, at 
length, happily- terminated by the battle of Bofworth. It is 
obfervable, the period in which the people of Chriftendom were 
the loweft funk in ignorance, (and confequently in all thofe dif- 
orders attendant on a degenerate ftate) may juftly be fixed at 
the 11th century, about the age of William the Conqueror. 
From that era the fun of fcience, beginning to re-afcend, threw 
A.D out many gleams of light, which preceded the ful} 
“" ._° morning, when letters were revived in the 15th century. 
1485+ Th the early ages every emotion of the heart was abforbed 
in fuperftition, and, in the expreffive language ofthe poet, _ 


«< A fecond deluge learning thus o’er-run, 
And the monks finifhed what the Goths begun.” 





























Porg. 


Thus have we purfued the hiftory of literature through a fe- 
ries of many barbarous ages through the mifts of fuperfti- 
tious ignorance, and the obfcurities of monkifh paganifm 
till we at laft difcern the glimmering of fcience, the dawn of 
tafte and Jearning, animated by the falutary regulations of civil 
policy. Illuminated by thefe radiant beams, we have now the 
profpec& of greater certainty in our Jiterary hiftory—A more 
agreeable fcene opens to our view at the,acceffion of the houfe 
of Tudor; fo that the writer may expatiate with more pleafure, 
and the reader perufe it with greater fatisfaction. But this i 











muft referve for my next part, as it would exceed the limits of 
tlic 
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the prefent. I cannot, however, clofe this part, without obferv- 
ing, that a falfe caufe is afligned by fome writers for the de- 
cline of antient literature. Let not that be falfly laid to the 
charge of criticifm, which is, in truth, the effet of tyranny and 
fuperftition, This Mr. Pope has clearly proved in his admirable 
effay on this fubje&. The annals of hiftory inconteftably evince, 
that ¢rue Criticifm tends to promote the caufe of literature, by 
regulating tafte. Let it be remembered for the honour of this 
art, that when the age was immerfed in ignorance, barbarifm, 
and every fpecies of vice and corruption when things had 
been long in this degenerate fituation, and all recovery now ap~ 
peared defperate it was a critic who, at length, broke 
the charm of dullnefs, diflipated the enchantment, and, like 
another Hercules, drove thofe cowl’d and hooded ferpents 
from the Hefperian tree of knowledge, which they had fo long 
guarded from human approach*. Let it be remembered that, 
in the moft remarkable periods of literature, the art of criti- 
cifm flourifhed, and, by its judicious diredtion, tended, in a greag 
meafure, to the gradual improvement of knowledge. The moft 
eminent criticks of antiquity were poffeffed of extraordinary ta- . 
Jents and abilities. An ingenious and learned critic of the pre- 
fent age + juftly remarks, that the logical and moral works of 
Ariftotle are incorhparable; for in thefe he has unfolded the hu- 
ynan mind, and laid open all the receffes of the heart and un- 
derftanding, Longinus poffeffed an exquilite tafte and fenfibi- 
lity, though his obfervations are thought too general. Quin- 
tilian is one of the moft rational and elegant Roman writers. 
Horace equals the fublimeft flights of Pindar. Boileau’s ge- 
nius was rather chafte and refined than fublime and elevated ; 
his art of poetry is efteemed more complete than that of Ho- 
race. The critical talents of Dacier alfo tended to excite a lite- 
rary {pirit in France. Indeed there is no occafion to have re- 
courfe to the annals of hiftory for the confirmation of a truth 
which is felf-evident. Were it not for thefe fkilful pilots to 
prefide at the helm of the literary republic fteer its courfe 
and warn the adventurers of rocks and quickfands 
caprice would ufurp dominion over tafte, affe&ed pedantry take 
place of real learning, and the wanton fallies of an over-heated 
imagination be miftaken for the fublime flights of true genius, 
From hence it appears, that, was it not for this guiding-far, the 
literary commonwealth would be bewildered inthe mitts of igno- 
rance, error, anarchy, and confufion ** Jecerent io tenebrig 
omnia, nifi Aterarum lumen accederit.” Cic. pro Arch. P. 

Ackworth, nigh Ferrybridge, 
Yorkfhire, Dec. 12, 1762. 


: # See notes on Pope’s Effay on Criticifm, p, 158. 
+ The prefent Bifhop of Gloucefter. Art. 
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i Arr. II. The Roman Hiffory, from the Building of Rome to the 
ty Ruin of the Commonwealth. Illuftrated with Maps and other 
Plates. Vol, liI, By N. Hooke, Ef. 4t0. Pr. il. 15 
Tonfon. 


N our review of this excellent hiftory, we brought it down 
in our laft number (fee page 409) to the punifhment of the 
Catalinarian confpirators; but we are to put our readers in mind, 
q that Cataline himfelf is ftill in Italy, at the head of an army. 
| The confequences of Cicero’s rafh, and indeed cowardly, pro- 
i ceedings againft the confpirators, every day unfolded themfelves, 
4 and as the panic of burnings, murderings, and univerfal affaf- 
i fination, began to wear off in the minds of the people and fe- 
i nate of Rome, they proceeded in proportion to a ftri& enquiry 
| by what law thofe fanguinary punifhments had been inflicted, 
| and into the evidence of the neceflity (for no other law was plead- 
ed) that could juftify fo unconftitutional a proceeding. Thro’ 
; the whole affair of this moft unaccountable confpiracy, no man 
} was fo ill treated as Cefar, only becaufe he ftood up for the laws 
i of his country ; for he was fo far from being acceffary to the 
confpiracy, that Cicero himfelf acknowledged, he had given 
him early information of Cataline’s defigns. 
It exceeds our plan to give any detail of the fubfequent pro- 1 
; fecutions of feveral illuftrious Romans, who weretried as being ac- 
hy ceffaries in the confpiracy, efpecially of Sulla, the fame who had 
been fet afide from the confulate for corrupt practices, but who, on 
this charge, was defended by Cicero himfelf. We thall, therefore, 
| after Mr. Hooke, obferve, that no circumftance can be more 
{ unfavourable for the character ofa great man than Cicero's em- 
ploying, as his main evidence againft the confpirators, one Vet- 
tius, a wretch whofe name was oply another appellation for infa- 
j my. His charaéter unfolded itfelf very foon after the confpirators 
had been put to death ; but he plainly appears to have been 
fo complete a villain, that he was not under the direction even 
| of Cicero, or, indeed, of any party, farther than as it ferved his 
4 intereft or revenge. 
i Metellus Nepos was the firft magiftrate who had the courage 
' to animadvert on thofe fhameful inconfiftencies, which had been 
: attended with fo many bloody effeéts, and refolved to impeach 








Cicero before the people; a proceeding which that orator em- 
ployed all his friends, art, and addrefs, to elude; and, what is 
very remarkable, Cataline, according to Mr. Hooke, was ftill in 
the field with. his army. But the fubmiffion and moderation of 


| Czfar, though obliged, perhaps, in his turn, to make ufe of 
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falfe evidence (fo common at this time) preferved every thing 
quiet at Rome. 

Mr. Hooke then proceeds to a very perfpicuous detail of the 
famous violation of the rites of Bona Dea; and he thinks that 
before that incident, there had always been an intimacy between 
Cicero and Clodius; and, indeed, when Cicero firft mentions 
this affair, in his twelfth epiftle of his firft book to Atticus, 
we obferve, (though Mr. Hooke has omitted that circum- 
ftance), he does it without any acrimony towards the perfon 
of Clodius, whom he defigns only by the term of ‘* Appii filius.” 
The manner in which this illuftrious criminal jockeyed (for fo we 
can properly callit) the over-refined zeal of Hortenfius and his 
other profecutors, is well related by Mr. Hooke. The glorious 
return of Pompey from the Mithridatic war, and his difmiffing 
his army after the noble exploits he had performed for his coun- 
try, created a kind of fufpenfe in the affairs of Rome for fome 
time. He fecretly difliked all Cicero’s condu& towards the 
Catalinarian confpirators; but finding the ariftocratical faction 
(who were compofed of the moft abandoned of mankind) had 
got the afcendancy, he temporized, and, at laft, feemed to 
throw himfelfinto that fcale, ‘The reader, from perufing this 
part of Mr. Hooke’s hiftory, will have many pregnant oppor- 
tunities of looking upon both the head and the heart of Cicero, 
as a fenator and a politician, with the moft fovereign contempt. 
We may fay the fame of Pompey’s condu&, who, at this time, 
flattered Cicero, though he both hated and defpifed him; and 
in his own gardens openly diitributed money to the people, to 
procure the elevation of Afranius, one of his dependents, to 
the confulfhip, in which he fucceeded. | 

The ninth chapter of this book opens with the death of that 
monfter Catulus, who is praifed by Cicero.as. the greatelt of 
patriots and fenators. Mr. Hooke thinks that the conne@ions 
formed by Cicero’s means, between the fenatorial and equeftri- 
an order, though both of them were now equally degenerated, 
was no better than a confederacy between two gangs of public 
robbers; but it was foon diffolved when they came to divide the 
plunder, for the fenate brought ina bill againft the knights 
for corrupt pratices in acquitting Clodius. Our patriot Cicero 
(though he owns that this was a dirty caufe) exerted all the 
powers of his eloquence in reftoring the coalition between the 
two orders, or, in other words, for opprefling the people by a 
renewal of their union. This flagrant proceeding was oppofed 
by Cato. But nothing fhews us the infamous degeneracy of 
the Romans at that time more than the fhifts Cicero was 

reduced to in taking part againft Cato with the fhameful impo- 
- fitions of the knights, or rather money-brokers, in the caufe of 
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the Afiatic revenues. Mr. Hooke next proceeds to animadvert 
upon the oppofition which Pompey met with in obtaining an 
indifcriminate approbation of all his aéts; but, in this, he was 
defeated, and all he could obtain was an Agrarian law, in 


. which other foldiers, befides his own, were included. After this, 


Pompey had influence enough to procure the conful Metellus, 
who had oppofed him, to be committed to prifon.; but he was 
obliged to releafe him, on account of his popularity. Mr. 
Hooke, by inadvertency, we fuppofe,-has been drawn in 
to confound the names of Meffala and Meteilus, whefi he makes 
Cicero fpeak of the latter being an admirer of him; for their 
confulates immediately fucceeded each other. What Cicero fays 
of Metellus does not admit of this conftruétion. The well- 
known ftratagem of Clodius to gain the tribunefhip, by adopt- 
ing himfelf into a plebeian houfe, next fucceeds in our author’s 
hiftory ; and he tells us that, with whatever contempt Cicero af- 
fected to treat this meafure, yet it obliged him to-form clofer 
conneétions than ever with Pompey, who had now, in a man. 
ner, abandoned the fenatorial intereft. Czfar was then return- 
ed from the government of Farther Spain, which had been al- 
jotted him after the expiration of his prztorfhip, and waved his 
triumph, that he might attain to the confulfhhip. Can the 
reader believe, even in thefe degenerate times of our own coun- 
try, that the fenate, that is, the parliament, of Rome, raifed a 
joint-purfe for the purpofes of corruption againft Cxfar, to pro- 
cure the eleGlion of Bibulus, as his colleague in the confulthip ? 
And, if we are to believe Suetonius, even the inflexible Cato ap- 
proved of this expedient, becaufe it was for the public good ; 
and Bibulus accordingly gained the election. The firft triunwi- 
rate between Craflus, Pompey, and Cefar, is thus admirably de- 
fcribed by our author, and we recommend it to the particular 
confideration of our readers. - 

‘Craffus, Pompey, and Czfar, were at this time the men 
who bore the greateft fway in the ftate. The firft by reafon of 
his prodigious wealth, Pompey for his power with the foldiery, 
and Cefar for his admirable eloquence and a peculiar noblenefs 
of fpirit. 'Thefe three entered into a folemn agreement to let 
nothing pafs in the commonwealth without their joint approba- 


‘tion, which triple league is commonly called the firlt trium- 


virate. j 
‘ Pompey’s chief motive to this alliance was to get his acts 


confirmed by the influence of Czfer in his confulthip. 

‘ The aim of Craffus was to maintain, by the affiftance of 
Pompey’s authority and Czfar’s vigour, that rank in the ftate 
which, without their aid, he could not hope to preferve. He 
had purchafed the friendthip of Cafar at the time when the lat- 
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ter, juft on the point of fetting out to take poffeffion of his go- 
vernment of Spain, was grievoufly importuned by his clamorous 
creditors, who fought to obftruét his departure: Craffus became 
bound for him as far as 200,000]. fterling, (for fo much did 
he want to be worth nothing, as he merrily faid of himfelf) : 
and it is highly probable, that what induced Craffus to act fo 
friendly a part at that time, was to be enabled to make head 
againft his rival Pompey by the auxiliary ftrength of Cafar : 
but now it was become his intereft to join with Pompey, as well 
as with Cefar, in one common fcheme. 

« As for Cefar, he, without queftion, in giving way to Pom- 
pey’s glory, had the advancement of his own in view: but, 
whatever private views each of the confederates may have had, 
if we confider in what hands the adminiftration of the empire had 
been of late years, it will not, perhaps, feem wonderful, that 
thofe three men, Raving a favourable opportunity to doit, fhould 
take into their own hands the management of the public af- 
fairs. The triumvirs cannot be faid to have made attempts on 
the Roman conftitution, or indeed on any legal authority or go- 
vernment. Anarchy prevailed. We have feen fenators, the moft 
celebrated by the hiftorians for their patriotifm, employing 
themfelves in the infamous practices of corrupting judges, and 
fuborning falfe witneffes: We have feen a daring ruffian threa- 
tening a full fenate with deftruction, and yet fuffered by the fe- 
nate peaceably to go and put himfelf at the head of an army 
that was to effect that deftru€lion; yet we have feen the fame 
fenate, prefently after, afflume a lawlefs power of putting citi- 
zens of the firft rank to death, without previous trial and con- 
demnation : we have feen them prefume to fulpend a tribune 
of the people from the exercife of his office, and openly, by a 
common purfe, praétife that bribery they had fo often condemn 
ed, as ruinous to the ftate. Cato, that fiout champion of the 
Jaws, we have feen him a riotous magiitrate, violating the privi- 
leges of the tribunefhip in the perfon of one of his collegues, 
and, from perfonal hatred to Cefar, approving of bribery and 
corruption in the election of magiftrates, after he himfelf had 
profecuted Murena for a violation of the laws in that particu- 
Jar : and, laftly, Cicero, the confummate patriot, pleading, in. 
defiance of his own reafon and confcience, againft punifhing, 
or even calling to account, judges, notorioufly guilty of felling 
the moft iniquitous decrees,’ 

The ninth book of this hiftory opens with Czfar propofing 
the Agrarian law to the fenate, with fuch ftrength of reafoning, 
and fo much difintereftednefs of conduct, that Cato himfelf, 
though he ‘oppofed it, had nothing to urge againft it. The 
confequences of this management, and of Czafar having been 
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piqued, to commit Cato to prifon, but afterwards releafing him, 
are no objects of criticif, becaufe authors are agreed upon the 
facts ; but we will beg leave to add, that all the oppofition given 
by the ariftocratical party was unfupported by the leaft fhadow 
of argument, and that, when the law pafled, even Cato 
fwore to the obfervance of it. Mr. Hooke, in the fubfe- 
quent part of the firft chapter of this book, had he entertained 
any particular fpleen againft Cicero, diftin& from his fidelity as 
an hiftorian, might have indulged it to the full by extraéts from 
his letters to Atticus and his other friends, which bring the ut- 
moft efforts of modern felf-app!aufe into countenance, 

Cefar, in all his condué& as a triumvir, proceeded with the 
moft exquifite judgment and policy, but ftill as a man of ho- 
nour ; for he refufed even to be in the commifiion for diftribut- 
ing the lands of the Agrarain law, though Pompey accepted of 
it; while Cicero {till continued to temporize; and, indeed, his 
fort lay in fuch a management, for it procured him credit with 
the triumvirs, who found his ballancing principles of infinite © 
utility to their fchemes *. ‘The reader, in this book, will find 

fome 





* We are here to caution our readers, that the references on 
the margin of Mr. Hooke’s hiltory to Cicero’s epiftles, efpecially 
thofe to Atticus, are in general very incorre&t and mifplaced. 
We are likewife to add, that the reader is to be extremely cau- 
tious in trufting to the tranflations of Cicero’s epiftles to Atti- 
cus, which are copied from Middleton, and often very faulty. 
We hall give one inftance of a thoufand. Mr. Hooke tells us, 
from Middleton, that * While Cicero was in the country, he was 
defired by Atticus to fend him the copies of two orations which 
he had lately made. His anfwer was, that he had torn one of 
them, and could not give-a copy; and did not care to let the 
other go abroad, for the praifes which it beftowed on Pompey ; 
being difpofed rather to recant than publifh them, fince the 
adoption of Clodius.” The whole of this tranflation is conjec- 
tural and void of all foundation in the original, which runs as 
follows : ** Orationes autem me duas poftulas: quarum alte- 
ram non libebat mihi fcribere, quia abfcideram; alteram ne 
lauda rem eum, quem nonamabam. Sed id quoque videbimus, 
denique aliquid extabit; ne tibi plane ceffafle videamur.” In 
Englifh: ‘* In the mean while you call upon me for two orati- 
ons, one of which I tore in pieces, and therefore I could not 
write it out. In the other, I praifed the man whom | did not 
love. I will, however, think of them likewife. In fhort, you 
fhall have fome compofition of mine to fhew you, that I am 
not jrrecoverably indolent,” 
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fome curious anecdotes from Cicero, concerning the Jews, which 
we mention only to fhew how very invariable that people’s cha- 
rater has evet been in the money-broking way. This chapter, 
befides the works of Cicero, refts upon the authorities of Dio, 
Appian, and Suetonius. | 

Mr. Hooke, before he clofes this chapter, is at great pains 
(but ftill by the help of Middleton’s tranilations) to follow «mt 
the hiftory of the fecond difcovery of Vettius againft the younger 
Curio in the fenate-houfe, and gives us the hiftory of it in Ci- 
cero’s own words, from his 24th epiftle to Atticus, book 2d ; 
and tells us, at the fame time, that Cicero was, by inclina- 
tion and principle, a murderer of all enemies to the ufurped au- 
thority of the fenate ; but he brings from Dio Caffius fome fea- 
fons for thinking that the accourtt given by Cicero of this af- 
fair is not fatisfa€tory. Here we mutt differ from Mr. Hooke. 
It is very poffible that Dio Caffius never had feen the epiftles 
to Atticus as colle&ted by Tyro; and had Mr. Hooke him- 
{elf beftowed a little recolle€tion on the affair, he fcarcely 
could have hefitated a moment in preferring the account given 


_ byCicero of this matter to any other : for, though he was not 


prefent at the fenate when the tranfaction happened, yet we 
cannot imagine he was mifinformed, efpecially, as we do not find 
that in any fubfequent letters (as was ufual for him in fuch cafes) 
he intimates to his friend that he was mifinformed, 

Mr. Hooke, ina point fo tender to Cicero’s reputation, ought 
to have given Vettius fair-play ; for he makes Cicero call him 
his index, which he tranflates his /Ay and informer. Urfinus, the 
beft verbal critic the Italians ever produced, objeéts to the read- 
ing of index’; and, from the authority of medals, he fubftitutes 
the word judex. We are, however, fomewhat inclined to be- 
lieve, that, if we turn to the old fountains of Latinity, both 
words are the fame ; and that Cicero here meant one of thofe 
puns, which are, as he calls them, tam re quam verbo. He was 
extremely fond of fuch hits, efpecially when writing to Atticus. 
Upon the whole, however, Vettius was a wretch, in whofe de- 
ftruction all parties were to find their account, and he was ac- 
cordingly found ftrangled next day in the prifon-houfe. It is 
pretty furprifing that Mr. Hooke fhould ground his diffatisfac- 
tion with Cicero’s narrative upon the improbability of Vettius 





We have thought proper to infert thefe animadverfions, to 
which we could add hundreds more, upon Middleton’s tranflati- 
ons from Cicero’s works, to convince our readers that, though 
we have efpoufed Mr. Hooke’s hiftory againft the general cur- 
rent of modern authorities, yet we are fenfible of his inadver- 


tencies, 
having 
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having charged Paulus, who was then in Macedonia, with a dé= 


fign of murdering Pompey ; as Cicero himfelf mentions the im- 
probability, and its having been expofed by Curio; and that the 
whole of the charge was fo abfurd, that all the fenators laughed 
atit. Mr. Hooke has fallen into. feveral criticifms of the fame 
kind upon this ftory, which we could with he had omitted, as 
Cicero is before-hand with him in all his remarks. 

The fecond chapter of this book opens with an account of the 
tribunefhip of Clodius, and of his abolifhing that engine of 
ariftocracy, that reproach ‘to common fenfe, the cuftom of “a 
magiftrate taking the aufpices while the people were affembled 
upon public bufinefs;” by which it was in the power of every 
tyrant of a magiftrate to defeat the moft public fpirited delibe- 
rations, As to the mighty out-cry concerning Clodius being 
adopted a plebeian before he could. be created a tribune, it 
ought to be mentioned with fome tendernefs in this country, 
where the form of being adopted in a community of artifans 
has been obferved without difcredit or difhonour upon the no- 
bleft blood. In the fubfequent proceedings of this tribunefhip 
Mr. Hooke has very plainly evinced that Cicero’s own confci- 
oufnefs and fears ruined him, and eafed Clodius of half the la- 
bour of his deftruction. Mr. Hooke is of opinion that Cicero 
had an interview with Pompey, and threw himfelf at his feet. 
This is againft the authority of Plutarch; and the paffage which 
Mr. Hooke grounds his opinion upon, is in the declamatory 
manner, and written to Atticus many years after the tranfac- 
tion is fuppofed to have paffed. The exile of Cicero, and the 
fcandalous commiffion againit the king of Cyprus impofed upon 
Cato, create no hiftorical or critical difficulties; nor fhiall’ we 
here exaggerate the meannefs of Cicero’s behaviour under his 
misfortunes, which are but too well known tothe learned. The 
means of his recall are chiefly to be found in his own writings, 
and are in general uncontradi&ed. It is matter of furprizes 
however, that his recall fhould meet with fo many obftruGions 
after all the fenate and people of Rome called out for it, and, 
even after it was effected, that Clodius fhould ftill retain credit 
enough with the public to have rendered it almoft fruitlefs. 

The debate about reftoring Ptolemy opens the third chapter 
of this book, and thofe are followed by the fquabbles between 
Milo and Clodius, and the quarrel between the latter and 
Pompey. . In all thofe matters Mr. Hooke has little other trou- 
ble than tranfcribing the words of Cicero, who is his chief au- 
thority for this period. The remaining part ofthe chapter re- 
counts Cicero’s motion for reconfidering Cefar’s Agrarian at; 
the refufal of a triumph to Gabinius ; fome ridiculous omens ; 
the recall of Pifo from his government of Macedonia; the conti- 
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Huance of Czfar’s command in Gaul ; his meeting with Pom- 
pey and Craffus at Lucca; and the Roman government falling 
into an interregnum, through the interpofition of Cato againit 
the election of new confuls. In all thofe affairs nocritical mat- 
ter prefents itfelf for our Review, only that our author has made 
a moft unmerciful ufe of the advantages which Cicero’s conduc 
gave him, againft his charaéter, and {till continues to paint the 
heads of the ariftocratical fafion as the worit of ruffians, and 
as the difgraces of al! government. 

The tranfactions of the year 698 of Rome, aeiiy the confulate 
of Pompey and Crafius, which proved to be a moft critical con- 
juncture, employs the fourth chapter. In this are included the 
itate of Ptolemy’s affairs, the repulfe of Cato from the pi ztor- 
fhip, through the jealoufy which the two confuls had of his vir 
tue, and which fufficiently prociaimed their all-engroffing views, 
together with the aflignation of the confular provinces by the 
Trebonian law for five years. The confuls made fome faine 
attempts towards popularity ; and Pompey was the firft who, 
at this time built a moit magnificent permanent theatre, capa- 
ble of receiving commodioufly forty thoufand people. The 
ignominious return of Pifo, fiom his government, toRome, and 
his unfuccefsful attempt againft Cicero, next fuccec ; end then 
we have an account of the ill-fated expedirion of. Craflus, in- 
ftigated by the hopes of Parthian gold, to his provinee of Syria, 
even during his confulfhip. The fifth chapter is empicyed ia 
relating the confulfhip of Lucius Domitius, Ahenobarbus, and 
Appius Claudius Pulcher, under whom the politics of Cicero 
underwent a moft remarkable revolution ; for he grew to be 
fo well reconciled to Cafar, who had it now in his power tocoma 
mand his own terms, that he undertook the defence of Vatinius, 
one of the moft exceptionable of all Czfar’s party, and the ob 
ject of Cicero’s particular averfion. The laboured apology which 
the orator afterwards fent to his friend Lentulus, in vindication 
of this meafure, is one of the moft fcandalous performances that 
ever dropt from the pen ofa political Proteus. 

The fluGuations of the repobhic, Cicero’s defence of Gahi- 
nius, whom he knew, and had often proclaimed, to be a molt in- 
famous wretch; his taiiaiod: at the fame time, of Rabirius, and 
other inconfiftencies of his condu, fillup the fixth chapter. In 
the feventh the reader meets with a moft curious account of 
Craffus’ fatal expedition again{t the Parthians, and of Cicero’s 
ele&tion into the college of augurs.. The eighth chapter opens 
with the fedititous practices of the candidates for the conful- 
fhip, of whom Milo was one; and then follows an account 
of that nobleman’s murder of Clodius, the famous defence made 
for him by Cicero (though we don’: believe a fingle word ot ic 
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was delivered on that occafion) and Milo’s condemnation, to» 
gether with the feandalous part ated by Cicero and his family 
in the purchafe they made of his eftate. No part of the above’ 
narratives admit of any doubt, or critical reafoning ; becaufe 
the character of the orator falls by the very means he employs 
to fupport it, his own pen. Had he not apologized for 
it, pofterity never would have been made acquainted with 
half the dirty things he was guilty of. 

If Cicero ever a€ted with any degree of honour or credit, it 
was while he was proconfal of Cilicia, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of relieving thofe miferable provincials. from many op- 
preflions ; particularly from the fcandalous avarice of the’ 
virtuous Brutus, who charged them at the rate of 48 per cent. 
for fome money they owed him; and becaufe they were rather 
unable than unwilling to pay him, this renowned patriot’s . 
agents fhut up their fenate in prifon, till five of them were 
ftarved to death. There is fomething fo black in the compofi- 
tion of this whole ftory, that it is fic the reader fhould be’ ac- 
quainted with it. Brutus at firft pretended that the debt was’ 
due to Scaptius ; but, finding that Cieero was a little offended 
at the fellow’s rapacioufnefs, (for he would not take one fhil- 
ling under the 48 per cent.) the excellent Brutus, as he is fo of- 
ten called, fairly owned the truth, that the debt belonged to’ 
him, and that Scaptius was only his agent, and had a&ed by his 
orders. 

The ninth and laft-chapter of this volume contains the wars 
of Cafar in Gaul and Britain, which are extracted chiefly fromy 
his own Commentaries, and therefore admit of no difquifitions. 
Having thus done juftice, we hope, to this accurate work, that 
we may avoid all fufpicion of partiality, we own that, in our opi- 
nion, Mr. Hooke has admitted too many difieciations into his 
hiftory ; that his abhorrence of the ariftocracy, aud diflike 
of Cicero’s condue&, has fometimes carried his narrative a little 
too far into the invective ftile; and that he rather overloads than 
convinces his readers with his quotations. Their multiplicity, 
however, may be accounted for, and indeed excufed, by the 
boldnefs and novelty of Mr. Hooke’s undertaking, which was to’ 
pull from the face of the Roman hiftory that mafk of patriotifm 
which it had fo long worn, and to exhibit thofe heroes and ‘de- 
migods of antiquity in the true colours they ought to wear, 
and in the herrid light in which their ations place them. 
Mr. Hocke’s flile is neat, and but little ornamented. Of all 
the antients, he feems to have propofed Ceefar forhis pattern of 
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Att. II. An Hiforical and Chronological DeduSion of the Origin 
of Commerce, from the earlief? Accounts to the prefent Time. Coie 
taining an Hiflory of the great Commercial Interefts of the Britith 
Empire. Towhich is prefixed an Introduion, exhibiting a View 
of the antient and modern State of Rurope ; of the Importance of 
our Colonies, and of the Commerce; Shipping, Manufatiures, Fifbe- 
ries, &Se. of Great Britain and Ireland: dnd their Infuence on the 
Landed Invereft. With an Appendix, containing the Modern Poli- 
tico-Commercial Geography 6f the Jeveral Countries of Europe. 
In two Volumes, Folio: Pr. 3l. 10s. bound. Millar. 


HE method in which Mr. Anderfon has planned this mo- 
mentous work is the moft natural, and:at the fame time 
the mott effe&ual and concife, that can be conceived: He takes 
Commerce from her cradle. He guides her gradually through 
all the vaft variety of beings, through all the different changes, 
the reverfes, the misfortuues, the calamities the fuffers, her 
conquefts, her triumphs, and her glorious itruggles, till he de- 
livers her over td the pubtic in her prefent vigorous dnd exalt- 
ed ftate. ‘ 
This method has many advantages which render it preferable to 
thofe fyftematical traé&s concerning commerce that have appear- 
ed, either in out own or other languages. In the firft place, 
as the author has conduéted it, we meet with no repetitions; 
hor is there any neceflity for any of thofe long-winded explana- 
tions that are fo often neceflary in elucidating the moft fimple 
commercial! points. In the fecond place, we can read this de- 
duétion with the fame inftru€tion and entertainment that wé 
find in perufing the hiftory of any itate or empire ; and, to men- 
tion no more advantages, we here meet with the gradual, the 
accidental, the riatural, and very often the neceflary, conneétions 
which one branch of commerce has with another: Thole, we 
fay, are a few of the many advantages refulting from the plan 
which this author has laid down, we mean in the dedu“tive part 
of his work. 

But, to fay the truth, though a plan of this kind is extremely 
well fitted for acquiring an acquaintance with the hiftory of 
commerce, which gentlemen and men of learning in particu- 
lar walks of knowlege, may find both entertaining and inftruc- 
tive; yet the vaft compafs of years from the creation to this 
time is a kind of a wood, in which the moft pregnant memory, 
and the moft intenfe application, may be bewildered. The au- 
thor has therefore moft judicioufly contrived a key, by way,of . 
index, which refers to the page or pages that treat of particular 
articles ; and thereby the work has the advantage, not only of 
a hatory, but a dictionary, of commerce, and this diftionary re- 
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fers both to the matter and the order of chronology in which the 
facts happen: but anexample will better illuftrate what we mean. 

An Englith reader,as many of them do, wants to acquire fome 
knowledge of the Eaft India trade, both in general, and as ap- 
plied to the Englifh Eaft India company. He immediately has 
recourfe to the chronological index, where he learns that, before 
the year 700, there was a trade thither, by the Red Sea, and h. 
is directed for particulars to the page that contains them. About 
the year 933, the Arabian Muors became very numerous in Eaft 
India; and, in 1150, the trade thither was revived and carried 
on by the way of the Black Sea and Cafpian Sea, through Per- 
fia, and alfo by the river Nile and the Red Sea. Under the fame 
year, and in the fame page, we have the antient accounts of the 
Eaft India trade and countries that are given by the Nubian 
geographer, and Benjamin de Tudela, whom our author calls 
the Jew of Navarre. We next have an account of the conqueft 
of the Eait Indies by the people whom our author calls the 
Mahometan Moors; though we think improperly, as thofe co: 
querors of the Eaft Inaits fprung out of the ruins of the Califat, 
and, properly fpeaking, were of the Gazni dynafty, though 
other dynafties attempted the fame conquelts, both before and 
after; We are then inftra&ed in the manner by which the Eait 
India merchandize was brought to Europe till the year 1500, 
and how Venice fupplied it weftward and northward with Eaft 
India fpices and other commodities. The author purfues the 
fame chronological order through all the ftages of the Eaft In- 
dian difcoveries by the Portuguefe, the Englifh, the Dutch, and 
other nations. Efe then gives.us an idea of the Dutch Eaft India 
company, as alfo of the Danifh traffic to the Eaft Indies, and the 
vait increafe of the French Eaft India trade; all which particulars 
mzy be readily turned to, and feen at one glance, from the moft 
remote period to the prefent. Thus much for the hiftory of the 
Eaft India trade in general. 

Then follows that ofthe Englith Eaft India company, which 
leads us through a moft pleafing perplexity of events. Every 
viciffitude it undergoes is marked, as are its gains, lofies, dan- 
gers, its advantages and difadvantages to our mother country, 
and the vaft variety of arguments which have been Jong, and 
{till continue to be, agitated concerning the utility or prejudice of 
this vaft commerce toGreat Britain. In fhort, nothing is omitted 
that can pofflibly give the reader a clear and comprehenfive view 
of thofe important articles. 

To give the reader fome idea of Mr. Anderfon’s manner, we 
fhall do itin his own words; and having fpoken of the Eaft In- 
dies, we fhall carry the reader to Jamaica, for inftance. 





Under the year 1509, we learn, that James Columbus, foa of 
the 
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the great Chriftopher, fettled and planted the ifland of Jamaica, 
Proceeding to the year 1635, we have the following account: 

‘ In the fame year, colonel Jackfon, with a number of Enge 
lith fhips, from our Leeward ‘Ifles, landed on the then Spanith 
Jiland of Jamaica, and with only 500 men attacked the fort cf 
St. Jago de Ja Vega, which had zo0o0o Spaniards in it; which 
fort and city they took and facked, with the lofs of forty men 
only; then they re-embarked, after receiving a ranfom for for- 
bearing to burn it,’ 

Keeping our eye upon the chronological index, nothing with 
regard to Jamaica occurs till 1655, when we have the following 
hiftory. 

‘ While Cromwell was deliberating on the different propofals 
of France and Spain, to gain him to*their fide, (fays the author 
of his Life, publifhed azno 1741) one Gage (who had been a 
Romifh prieft, but now was become Proteftant) returned from 
the Spanith Weft Indies, where he had refided many years ; and 
gave the proteétor fo particular an account of the wealth as well 
as feeblenefs of the Spaniards in thofe parts, as induced him to 
determine on an attempt to conquer both the iflands of Hifpa- 
niola and Cuba; as his fuccefs therein (according to Gage) 
would make the reft of Spanifh America an eafy conqueft. And 
as moreover, one Simon de Cafferes, a Spaniard, had alfo been 
confulted in it, Vice-admiral Penn was thereupon, in this year 
1655, fent out with thirty fhips of war and about 4000 land 
forces : but neither France nor Spain could penetrate into its 
deftination.—The troops landed on Hifpaniola, near St. Do, 
mingo, but in a bad part of the ifland, and, marching without 
proper guides, through thick woods, &c. 600 of our men were 
flain by the Spaniards, with major general Holmes: whereupon 
they embarked with the remainder, and failed for Jamaica. “A 
place” (as colonel Modyford writes from Barbadoes, in Thurloe, 
vol. iii. p. 565.) ‘* far more proper for our purpofes, by fitu- 
ation, than either Hifpaniola, or Porto Rico, far more con~ 
venient for attempts on the Spanifh fleets, and more efpecially 
for the Carthagena fleet.” Cromwell’s intention was not abfo- 
lutely fixed to any particular place in the Weft Indies : his in- 
ftrudtions to general Venables being difcretionary. ”T’was even 
left to his judgement, whether to attempt Carthagena, the Ha- 
vanna, or Porto-Rico, or to fettle on fome part of the Terra Fir- 
ma, to the windward of Carthagena. ‘They arrived at Jamaica 
cn the 3dof May, 1656, and marched direétly to its capital St, 
Jago, from whence the Spaniards fied to the mountains, and 
other tnacceflible places, with their belt effeéts.— And, after fome 
time, retired to the ifland of Cuba, leaving behind them their 
Ne: grocs and Mulattoes in the woods, for harrafling the Englith, 
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rill they fhould return and relieve them; but the Enolith a¢ 
Jamaica being recruited with thips and troops from England, 
the Spaniards, after fundry confligts, were obliged to abandon 
Jamaica to the Englifh. When this conqueft was firft under- 
taken, the Spaniards at Jamaica did not exceed 1500 perfons in 
number, with about as many Negroes: Columbus, anno 1494, 
found it a pleafant and populous ifland; but the Spaniards are 
faid (even by their own authors) to have put to death no fewer 
than 60,000 of the natives of that ifland, and had made fhift to 
root out the remainder of the natives before the Englith had con- 
quered it.’ 

The next year under which Jamaica is mentioned, is 1660. 

‘ In this fame year 1660, Sir Thomas Modyford, an eminent 
planter in the ifland of Barbados, having acquired a vaft fortune 
there, chofe to remove from thence, and fettle in Jamaica, where 
he inftructed the young Englifh planters to cultivate the fugar- 
cane; for which, and his other great improvements, he was af- 
terwards appointed governor of the faid ifland of Jamaica, and 
fo continued from 1663, to 1669.’ 

In the year 1686, the following particulars occur. 

* As Jamaica was hitherto principally inhabited by the mili- 
tary men, (and their offspring) who had pofleffed it ever fince_it 
was taken im the year 1656, thofe people, as generally difliking 
agriculture, betook themfelves to cruifing at fea againft the Spa- 
niards, on the American feas, even after peace had been con- 
cluded between England and Spain, in America; and, allured 
by the wealth acquired thereby, they continued that illegal 
practice throughout all the reign of Charles the fecond, and to 
this time, and had got the appellation of the Buccaneers of Ja- 
maica; fome of whofe bold exploits again the Spanifh towns 
and ports in Mexico, &c. would pafs for mere romances, had they 
not been too well known by both nations,’ 

Under the year 1728, we are told that it was computed ¢ That 
the trade of that ifland employs 300 fail of fhips, and above 
6000 feamen, and that the very duties on the imports from 
thence amount to near 100,000]. per annum. That there 
are eight fine harbours in it, befides many coves and bays, where 
fhips may fafely ride: there are alfo eighty-four rivers, which 





difcharge into the fea, and feven times as many lefler rivers and | 


{prings which run into them. That its principal produ€tions, 
befides fugars, are cotton, ginger, piemento, mahogany wood, 
logwood, and indico. That very little of the four laft-named 
commodities are imported from the reft of the Britifh planta- 
tions: fo that, but for Jamaica, we fhould be obliged to pur- 
chafe them of the French, Dutch, and other nations, That 








cotton is neceflary to work up with wool in many of our ma- 
| nufactures, 
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nufa&tires, &e.——Ginger is chiefly exported, though great 
quantities are likewife ufed at-home. Their piemento lef- 
fens the confumption of fpices, which are only to be had of the 
Dutch, at theirown rates. ——-That indico, logwood, fuftic, &c, 
are ufed by dyers, and.are abfolutely neceffary in many of our 
manufactures; and that before we had thefe commodities of our 
own, we paid five times the prices for them we now do, and 
for fume of them more. That, before our Weft india plan- 
tations were fertled, we paid the Portuguefe from 4 to 51. per 
C. weight for Mufcovado fugars, now fold from 22 to 35s, asin 
goodnefs. And above sl. per Cwt. for ginger, now com- 
monly fold for 22s. 6d. That our dyers wares were bought 
of the Spaniards, to whom we paid for logwood from 100 to 
1301. per ton, which may now be had for gl. per ton; and 
other goods ufed in dying proportionably. So that, by having 
thofe plantations, we not only fave fo muchas was formerly 
paid for thofe commodities to foreigners, but we are alfo able to 
furnifh other nations therewith: and our manufacturers, by 
having them at lefs prices than-they formerly had them, are 
enabled to fell their commodities proportionably cheaper, which 
is undoubtedly a very great advantage to the nation.’ 

Under the year 1734, we have the following abftra& from 
the reprefentations of the lords commiffioners of trade and plan- 
tations, concerning Jamaica, with fome refeCions upon it by 
the author. 

‘* Jamaica, though having 19 parifees, had but 7,644 white 
people on it; even though its militia confifted of 3000 men, 
horfe and foot, difperfed all over the inhabited part of that ifland. 
They had fix forts ; and of late have bad no fewer than eight 
independent companies of the king’s forces, each confilling of 
1OO men.’ 

‘ &> The diminution of the whit people of Jamaica was ow- 
ing to the great decay of their private or illicit trade to the Spa- 
nish Main ; that trade having drawn thither many white people, 
who were wont to get rich in a few years, and return therewith 
to their mother country, and the Spanifh money they got in 
Jamaica did at length center in England, From jamaica our 
faid people privately carried all forts of our manufactures, &c. 
to New Spain, which, it is well known, can only be legally car- 
ried thither by the flota and flotilla from Old Spain: They alfo 
carried thither great numbers of Negroes.’ 

‘* Our exports to Jemaica, at a medium of four years, from 
Chriftmas 1728 to Chriftmas 1732, was to the value of 
147,6751. zs.-33d. and our imports were 5 39,4991. 18s. 324. 
Annual excefs of our imports from Jamaica is 39138241. 
#58, 115d.” 
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The reader who takes delight in curious and recondite re- 
fearches into the rife and fall of ftates, their ftrength, weak- 
nefs, riches, and poverty, will find this performance a moft 
curious affiftant and direétory in his ftudies of civil or military 
hiftory. The accounts, for inftance, we have of the rife and 
fall of the Italian ftates ; the mmmenfe riches, at one time of 
the Medici family, the vaft power and extended commerce of 
the Venetians, the courage, the enterprifing fpirit, the power- 
fu! fleets, and the generous maxims of the Genoefe republic, 
do not exhibit to us the fecret fprings which produeed the amaz- 
ing effects we readof. They pafs before our eyes like magical 

.. Operations, or at beft, asthe unfupported efforts of pride, re- 
fentment, or ambition, which, if unfuccefsful, muft undo the 
undertakers. In this compilement we are enabled to trace 
thofe effeéts to their concomitant caufes, and the philofophical 
reader, who carries with him a competent fhare of mercantile 
Knowledge, will contemplate. all thofe mighty events with the 
greateft coolnefs. — 

Mr. Anderfon, however, makes Great Britain the capital figure 
in his piece, and to her all his refearches and colleétions have a 
reference ; nor does he pretend to be equally diffufe or explicit 
with regard to other ftates and nations. At the end of the 
hiftory of every century, we are prefented with a general repre- 
fentation of its manners, improvements, morals, habits, and the 
like, which is very entertaining, and, indeed, requifite. In the 
mean while we can by no means beftow any great encomiums 
on our author’s abilities as a critic. He might have found 
much better authorities in the Enghfh hiftory to quote than 
Echard and Rapin; and had he dug a little below the furface 
of reading, he would have perceived that the words flerling money 
was common in England long before her acquaintance with the 
Kafterti ings, and that it arofe neither from them nor the town of 
Ste rling im Scotland (though, by the bye, there is no fuch town, 
the word being Striveling) but from three ftars, which are com- 

monly to be found upon the oldeft coins, both Englith and 
$< otch. 

Annexed to this work is an appendix, ‘ comprehending cer- 
tain matters relative to the foregoing work, which, for the 
moft part, could not properly be brought into a chronologica) 
method’er order. As, 

‘ 1, That excellent fmall treatife which, in our preface, we 
promifed to exhibit, verbatim, in this appendix, as being long 
fince out of print, and become fomewhat fcarce : intitled, «* Ob- 
fervations concerning the dominion and fovereignty of the feas ; 
being an abftra& of the marine affairs of England. ” By Sir 
Phil: p Meadows, knight.’ 
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The reft of this appendix confifts of various heads ynder the 
general title of the Politico-Commercial Geography of Europe, 
and which is well worth attending to. 

Having thus difcharged our duty towards this laborious, and, 
indeed, accurate, performance, we muft acknowledge it to have 
more merit, to contain a greater compafs of hiftorical and com- 
mercial knowledge, and to be digefted in a cleater manner, than 
any work upon the fame fubject that has yet appeared. If the 
reader fhould imagine that we have been too fhort in our Re- 
view of a work that has required fo much labour, attention, and 
affiduity ; he is to confider that to give more extraéts of it would 
far exceed the plan of this undertaking, becaufe any other ar- 
ticle of importance we can fele& runs through fo many pages, 
that itcannot be comprifed within the moderate bounds of a 
fingle article, and to curtail it could neither anfwer our pur- 
pofe nor that of our reader, 
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Art. 1V. Enghknd J/luftrated, or, a Compendium of the Natural 
Hiftory, Geography, Topography, and Antiquities Ecclefiaftical and 
Civil, of England and Wales. With Maps of the feveral Coun- 
ties, and Engravings of many Remains of Antiquity, remarkable 
Buildings, and principal Towns. In two Volumes ato. Pr. 21. 16s. 
bound. Dodfley. 


HE merit of this work, like that contained in the laft arti- 
cle, lies chiefly in the plan upon which it is conftruéted ; 
but, independent of'the letter-prefs work, it is adorned with a 
great many maps, neatly, and, we believe, accurately, laid 
down ; views of cities, which are tolerably well defigned; and 
plates of buildings, moft of them antient, fome of them mo- 
dern, and, in general, executed in an elegant and matterly 
manner. The apology which the author makes for this under- 
taking is, that the geographical and topographical defcription, 
natural hiftory, antiquities, memorable events, and other parti- 
culars of England and Wales, have been thrown together with 
fuch unaccountable diforder and confufion, that they can nei- 
ther be read with pleafure, nor confulted occafionally with ad- 
vantage ; and therefore the prefent work was undertaken, chiefly 
to regulate this chaos, and the feveral particulars are ranged 
in the following order. 


‘ J. An account of the county in general, under the follow- 
Fi heads : 
. Its prefent name, and whence derived. 
2. Its fituation, boundaries, and extent. 
3. Its 
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3. Its rivers and fprings. 

4. Its airand foil. 

s5- Its natural produdions. 

6. Manufaéture, | 

yz. Its civil divifion into hundreds; and ecclefiaftical divi- 
fion into parifhes; with the number of market-towns, 
including cities, corporations, and antient boroughs. 


I!. A particular account of the prefent ftate of each market- 
town, under the following heads: 


1. Its prefent name, and whence derived, 

2, Its diftance from London, 

3. How it is governed. 

4. A defcription of the ftreets, market-place, guild, 
churches, public buildings, and fchools. 

5. Produ&s and manufadtures, 


If. An account of the natural curiofities, as echoes, grottos, 
mines, fofhls, and petrefying fprings ; and of remarkable 
particulars, as the longevity, fruitfulnefs, or other fingular 
eircumitances that have happened to the inhabitants 
floods, ftorms, fires, earthquakes, -and other accidents and 
phenomena, 


IV. Antiquities, containing 

1. The antient name of the county and its inhabitants. 

2. The hiftory of the ancient caftles, forts, camps, high- 
ways and monuments, by whom, and when, and for 
what purpofe erected and caft up. 

3. e account of fuch coins, ftones, and other remains as 

ave been found in digging. 

4. Ecclefiaftical antiquities, containing an account of all 
the religious houfes in the county, when, where, and by 
whom founded, and for what order of nuns or monks, 
and of what value at the general diffolution in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. 


V. The number of reprefentatives in parliament for each 
county, and the cities and boroughs for which they are 


chofen.’ 


An introduétion concerning the general divifion of the coun- 
try of England, and the antient ftate, next fucceeds, with 4 
brief account of its conftitution and law courts, The body of 
the work is digefted in an alphabetical order; and, as the 
author’s plan is the fame through every county, the reader is ta 
take a {pecimen of one for the whole; not that we are to tran- 
fcribe all its contents, but fuch parts as may give him fome ape? 
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of the merit of the execution. We fhall, for this purpofe, fele& 
Wiltthire, as containing, in our opinion, the remains of one of 
the nobleft and moft aatient monuments in the world, befides 
many others of great note. 

' The author’s account of the name, boundaries, rivers, air, 
foil, natural preduétions, manufaures, divifions civil and eccle- 
fiaftical, of this county, has nothing in it particular. His de- 
{cription of New Sarum, the capital of the county, is juft and 
concife; but though Old Sarum ts twice mentioned, we own 
we expeed to have found a more full and particular account 
of that ftriking piece of antiquity than what we meet with here. 
It is poffible, that the author was of opinion, if he went too far 
into critical, topical, or architectural difquifitions, he muft ia- 
volve himfelf in a tafk, which, if extended to all the celebrated 
ruins of the kingdom, would be endlefs, and exceed the term of 
any man’s life to complete. This apology ferves equally for the 
dark ftate in which this illuftrator has left almoft all the il- 
luftrioug ruins of the kingdom. He has not, however, failed 
of taking notice, in his furvey, of the names of the old camps, 
caftles, altars, places of worfhip, and the like, that occur through 
every county; and has laid them down, with fuch particular 
marks, as that no traveller can be at a lofs where to find and 
diitinguifh them. His defcription of Stone-Henge, and the 
a seek in its neighbourhood, is as follows. 

‘ — The moft curious and famous remain of antiquity in 
this county, and indeed in all Britain, is a pile of huge ftones in 
Salifbury plain, about fix miles north of the city of Salifbury, 
called Stone-henge ; concerning the origin, ufe, and ftru@ture of 
which, antiquaries are much divided. 

‘© The name Stone-henge is purely Saxon, and fignifies no 
more than banging fones, or a fone gallows. It probably alludes 
to the difpofition of feveral of the ftones of which this wonder- 
ful fabric confifts. Some however fuppofe the true name to be 
Stonthengeft, and fuppofe it to have been a monument ereéted by 
Ambrofius, a Britith king, in memory of the Britons flaughter- 
ed at or near this place, by Hengift, the Saxon. But Dr. Stuke- 
ley, who, not many years ago, wrote a learned treatife upon 
this piece of antiquity, has endeavoured to fhow that the origi- 
nal name of Stone-henge was Ambres, from which he fuppofes 
the adjacent town of Ambrefbury had its name, The antient 
Britons called it Cheir-gaur, which Dr. Stukeley is of opinion 
fignifies the Great Church, or Cathedral. The Choir-gaur of the 
Antient Britons was by the monks latinized Chorea Gigantum, or 
the Giants Dance, a name fuited to the fuperftitious notions 
they had of the ftructure, and to the reports of magic concern- 
ed in raifing it. 

* Stone- 
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‘« Stone-henge is fituated near the fummit of a hill, and eon, 
fifts of the remains of two circular and two oval rangesof rough 
ftones, having one common center, The outer circle is 103 
feet in diameter, and in its perfection confifted of thirty upright 
itones, of which there are feventeen ftill ftanding, and feven more 
lying upon the ground, either whole or in pieces. The upright 
ftones.are from eighteen to twenty feet high, from fix to feven 
feet broad, and about three feet thick ; and being placed at the 
diftance of three feet and an half one from another, are joined at 
top -by impofts, or ftones laid acrofs, with tenons fitted to 
mortifes in the uprights, for keeping them in their due pofiti- 
on. Of the impofts or crofs ftones, there are fix ftill ftanding, 
each of which is feven feet long, and about three feet and an 
half thick. The upright ftones are wrought a little with a 
chiifel, and fomething tapered towards the top, but the impofts 
are quite plain: all the uprights are fixed in a kind of fockets, 
dug ina chalky foil, with {mall flints rammed in between the 
ftone and the focket. 

‘ The inner circle, which never had any impofts, is fome- 
what more than eight feet from the infide of the outward one, 
and confifted originally of forty ftones, the general proporti- 
ons of which are one half the dimenfions of the uprights of the 
outer circle every way. Of the forty original ftones, which 
compofed this circle, there are about nineteen left, and of thefe 
only eleven flanding. The walk between thefe two circles is 
300 feet in circumference ; and from this walk the ftru@ure 
has a furprifing and awful effect on the beholders. 

« At the diftance of about nine feet from the inner circle, is 
the outer oval range, which is fuppofed to be the principal part 
of the work, and by moft writers is called the cell and the ady- 
tum. The {tones that compofe it are ftupendous, fome of them 
meafuring thirty feet in height. This range confifts of five 
compages, or trilithons, as they are fometimes called, being 
formed of two uprights, with an impoft at top, like the outer 
circle ; and of thefe compages three are intire, but two fome- 
what decayed. The inner oval is compofed of twenty ftones, 
each about fix feet high ; and near the eaftern extremity of 
this oval, is a ftone of coarfe blue marble, about fixteen feet 
Jong and four feet braad, which lies flat upon the ground, is 
fomewhat prefled into it, and is fuppofed to have been an 
aitar. 

‘ This work is inclofed by a deep trench, near thirty feet 
broad, and upwards of an hundred feet from the outer circle. 
®verthis trench there are three entrances, the moft confidera- 
ble of which faces the north-eaft. At each entrance, on the 
eutfide of the trench, there feems to have been two huge ftones 
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fet up, in the manner of a gate; and parallel to thefe, on the 
infide, two other ftones, of a fmaller fize. The whole number 
of ftones of which this ftructure confifted, is computed to be 
juft 140. | 

‘ The rude magnitude of Stone-henge has rendered it the 
admiration of all ages; and as the enormous ftones which com- 
pofe it, appear too big for land-carriage, and as Salifbury- 
plain, for many miles round, fcarce afford any ftones at all, it 
has been the opinion of fome antiquaries, that thefe ftones are 
artificial, and were made on the fpot; and they are inclined to 
this opinion from a perfuafion that the antients.had the art of 
making ftones with fand and a ftrong lime, or cement; but 
moft authors are agreed, that thefe ftones are all natural, and 
that they were brought from a quarry of ftones, called the Grey 
Wethers, on Marlborough Downs, near the town of that name, 
at the diftance of fifteen or fixteen miles north of Stone-henge. 

‘ The ufe and origin of this work have been the fubjeéts of 
various conjectures and debates; and much it is to be lamented, 
that a tablet of tin, with an infcription, which was found here in | 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, and might probably have fet 
thefe points in aclear light, fhould not be preferved: for as the 
characters were not then underftood by fuch as were confulted 
upon the occafion, the plate was deftroyed, or at leaft thrown 
by and loft. The common tradition is, that Stone-henge was 
built by Ambrofius Aurelianus, as already mentioned. Some will 
have it to be a funeral monument, raifed to the memory of 
fome brave commander ;, and others maintain that it was erefted - 
to the honour of Hengift, the Saxon general; but this ftru€ture 
is probably mere antient. 

* Sammes, in his Antiquities of Britain, conjectures it to 
have been a work of the Phoenicians: and the famous Inigo 
Jones, in a treatife called ‘* Stonehenge Reflored,” attempts to 
prove that it was atemple of the Tufcan order, built by the Ro- 
mans, and dedicated to the god Celum, or Terminus, in which 
he is confirmed by its having been open at top. Dr. Charle- 
ton, phyfician in ordinary to king Charles the Second, wrote a 
treatife called ‘* Stonehenge reftored to the Danes,” attempting 
to prove that this was a Danifh monument, erected either for a 
burial-place, as a trophy for fome victory, or for the election 
and coronation of their kings. And foon after the publication 
of Dr. Charleton’s treatife, Mr. Webb, fon-in-law of Inigo Jones, 
publifhed a vindication of the opinions of his father-in-law up- 
on this fubjeé. ) 

‘ But antiquaries have fince agreed, that it was an antient 
temple of the Druids, built, as Dr. Stukeley thinks, before the 
Belge came to Britain, and mot lopg;after Cambyfes invaded 
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Egypt, where he committed fuch horrid outrages among the 
prietts and inhabitants in general, that they difperfed theisfelves 
to al] quarters of the world, and fome, no doubt came into Bri- 
tain. At this time, the doctor conjectures the Egyptians intro- 
duced their arts, learning, and religion among the Druids, and 
probably. had a hand in this very work, being the only one of the 
Druids where the ftones are chiffeled, all their other works con- 
fifting of rude ftones, not touched by any tool, after the patri- 
archal and Hebrew mode. And he thinks fuch a ftran{migra- 
tion of the Egyptians at that time the more probable, becaufe 
then the Phoenician trade was at its height, which afforded a 
ready conveyance into this country. 

‘ The heads of oxen, deer, and other beafts have been dug 
up in and about thefe ruins, together with wood, afhes, and other 
undoubted relics of faerifices ; and around this fuppofed temple 
there area great number of barrows, or monumental heaps of 
earth thrown up in the form ofa bell, and each inclofed with a 
trench from ros to 175° feet in diameter. Thefe barrows ex- 
tend to a confiderable diftance from Stonme-henge, but they are 
fo placed as to be all in view of that temple. In fuch barrows ag 
have been opened, fkeletons, or the remains of burnt bones, have 
heen found. In one of them was an urn, containing afhes, fome 
bones, and other matters which the funeral pile had not confumed, 
By the coliar bone, and one of the jaw bones, which were ftill 
entire, it was judged that the perfon there buried, muft have 
been about fourteen years old ; and from fome female trinkets 
and the brafs head of a javelin, it was conjetured to be a girl 
who had carried arms. The trinkets confifted of a great number 
of glafs and amber beads, of various fhapes, fizes, and colours; 
together with a fharp bodkin, round at one end and fquare at 
the other. In fome other barrows were found human bones, 
together with thofe of horfes, deer, dogs, and other beafts and 
birds: in others fome bits of red and blue marble, and chippings 
of the ftones of the temple; and in others were found a brajfs 
{word, and an antient brafs inftrument, called a Celt.’ 

The geographical and topographical part of this work, will, 
we believe, be found executed with juftnefs and perfpicuity, 
Thefe are matters that depend upon informé@tion alone, without 
affording any food for conjeéture or criticifm. With regard to 
the account of natural curiofities to be found in this work, there 
are undoubtedly great differences amongft the moft learned and 
accurate authors ; and the mote they are fo, the truth is the 
more difficult to be inveftigated,; the proofs on both fides being 
fo ftrong. The reader, therefore, is not to expe& that this 
part of the work can be unexceptionable to thofe rigid natural 
philofophers, who have particular fyftems of phyfical and expe- 
rimental knowledge. But having faid thus much, if we take 
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this performance upon the whole, we hall fcarcely know where 
to mend ourfelves by having recourfe to any other natural hiftory 
of England. 

The above obfervation holds equally good with regard to 
the Englith antiquities, excepting the ecclefiattical ones; the 
rife, fouhders, foundations, revenues, endowments, and privi- 
leges. of which are here laid down with great accuracy; and, 
fon far as we can judge, that part of the work is, as. to its execu- 
tion, unexceptionable. But the cafe is far otherwife with civil 
and military antiquities, concerning which the greateft names 
in the Englith hiftory have often differed. The author or au- 
thors of this work, when they do more than mention them, al- 
ways give us the current opinion, which, indeed, in a work of 
this nature, is as much as can be expected. 

The chief fault in the plan of this work evidently is, that it 
is toocomprehenfive. Cambden, with great induftry and faga- 
city, afliited by Stow, Sir Robert Cotton, Spelman, and the 
greateft antiquaries and hiftorians of the age, who crouded their 
informations upon him, was five and twenty years before he 
could publith the firft lame edition of his Britannia. He had 
befides the advantage of all Leland’s works, which at that time 
were only in manufcript, and many other noble cemilia, which 
are now diftributed partly in public but moftly in private repo- 
fitories ; and yet, after all, his adverfaries, particularly one Ralph 
Brooke, an ill-natured herald, found out fo many objeétions 
to his work, that, in the fecond edition, he was obliged to re- 
trench or alter great part of ; and we have feen what very 
important and voluminous additions were made to it in the 
editionrgiven us by Dr. Gibfon, bifhop of London.—To 
conclude: Till a great general plan is laid down for- the il- 
luftration of England, to be executed county by county, by 
feparate fets of men, in each, who are equally mafters of the 
philofophical and the natural hiftory of the fpots they under- 
take, we fhall defpair of feeing a better illuftration of England 
than that of which we now take our leave. - 





Art. V. Definitions and Axioms relative to Charity, Charitable 
Inftitutions, and the Poor's Laws. In a Series of Letters to Wile 
liam Fellowes, Efg. Odccafioned by a Pamphlet, entitled, ** Con- 
“* federations on the fatal Effed?s of the prefent Excefi of Public 
‘* Charity to a Trading Nation.” By Samuel Cooper, M. A. 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 80. Pr. zs. 
Sandby. . 


© advance an argument againft charity and charitable 
inftitutions, is like taking up Dymock’s glove; and 

this author has availed himfelf to the foll of ‘his impenetrable 
armour, 
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armour, and managed fteed, which prances and curvets in th® 
trammels of authority in as pretty a manner as if he had beet 
trained in the fchool of Loyola himéelf, 

In the Advertifement prefixed, guefs, gentle reader, what is 
our author’s motive for this publication? We could lay ten to’ 
one you know it already ; for what fhould it be, but that never- 
failing matk of modefty worn by Dulnefs ever fince the ‘inven- 
tion of printing,—we mean the opinion of friends. This work 
itfelf, it feems, was occafioned by a pamphlet, entitled, ** Con- 
fiderations on the fatal Effects of the prefent Excefs of Publie 
Charity toa Trading Nation? Of this performance we have 
already given our opinion *; and we own that Mr. Cooper’s 
definitions and axioms have not prevailed upon us -to be of a 
different opinion with refpeét to the fum-total of this controverfy. 
The firft adventure by which our champion proves his armour, 
is by undertaking an apology for digreffions, and a defence of 
controverfial writings, in which he takes occafion to make the 
following moft important difcovery, ‘ That men fhould beware 
of making miftakes concerning the fignification of words,’ He 
then inveighs again({t thofe philofophers who do not accurately 
define every complex term they ufe; and, after exhaufting a 
deal of declamation, without a fingle fhadow of argument that 
is not below the capacity of a boy in the fecond form of Weft- 
minfter fchool, he leaves the reader to thank God, with the 
Pharifee, that Mr. Cooper is none of thofe Publicans, becaufe 
he is determined, by the help of pen and ink, to ftick clofe to 
his definitions. 

The fecond letter gives a fpecimen of his argumentative 
abilities; and, among other obfervations, he mentions a rule 
for the difcovery of the meaning of fome words, by defin- 
ing the words charity, a charitable man, and a charitable inftitu- 
ticn; after which he explains fome texts of f{cripture relative to 
charity. In all our author’s reafoning on this fubje&t, we are 
far from pretending to take up the Gofpel gauntlet he throws 
down; but we will venture to fay, that that fublime fpecies of 
charity which is recommended by the Chriftian religion, is not 
to be bounded by the almigiving of individuals, nay of thou- 
fands; that it is not general, but univerfal; and that it does 
not regard the relief of particular diftrefles, if that relief, as it 
is but too often the cafe, is incompatible with the good of the 
whole. 

Here, we apprehend, lies the great ftrefs of the argu- 
ment between Mr. Cooper and his antagonift; and it will 
puzzle the ableft divine now alive to reconcile St. Paul’s nobte 





* See Critical Review, vol. xv, 147. 
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defcription of charity (as our author calls it) in the thirteenth 
chapter of his firtt Epiftle to the Corinthians, tocommon fenfe, 
without defining itin the manner we have mentioned. 

Mr. Cooper, in explaining the words charity foall cover the 
multitude of fins, taakes the following obfervations : 

‘ Sonie agree in thinking, that the fins here fpoken of, are 
not the fins of the charitable perfon, but of others; and dif- 
agree in this, that fome of them think it is meant in reletior to 
the judgment of men; others, in refpect to the judgment of 
God. The former interpret it thus: that we are exhorted, 
above all things, to have fervent charity, becaufe charity will 
induce us to pardon, or overlook, a multitude of our brother’s-. 
offences. ‘The latter think this to be the meaning of the text : 
above all things have fervent charity, becaufe this will induce 
you to reclaim many finners, and this will occafion the Deity 
to overlook ¢heir offences. But both thefe interpretations feem 
forced and far-fetched, and, I may venture to fay, irrational. 
For furely it is incongruous to reafon to fuppofe, that the in- 
fpired Apoftle would make ufe of this ftrange argument to incite 
men to become charitable, that their charity would induce 
them to overlook the multitude of their brother’s offences againft 
them, or that it would be the means of God’s pardoning their 
brother’s fins againft bim.’ 

In anfwer to this very fhrewd and magifterial differtation, we 
fhall refer our readers to the fentiments of a divine, who, what- 
ever his political principles were, has been by all parties deemed 
as rational and orthodox in his religious ones, as any writer 
the church of England ever produced, we mean the late Dr. 
Atterbury, bifhop of Rochefter, in his Sermons on the mare 
of Charity. 

Our author’s third letter lays down his axioms relative to 
charitable inititutions, which are as follow : 

Axiom lI, 

‘ That is the mof charitable inftitution, which is defigned to 
comprehend the welfare of the fouls, the bodies, and the for- 
tunes of men. 

Axiom JI. 

‘ As the welfare of the foul is of greater importance to man 
than the welfare of his body, and confequently likewife than of 
his fortune ; an inftitution, which is defigned to contribute fo 
the welfare of the firft, is a more charitable inftitution than that 
which is intended to.contribute to either of the other. 

Axiom Iii, 

‘ No inftitution is to be encouraged, though it may relieve 
thofe individuals for whofe benefit it was defigned, which is in- 
jurious, to the reft of mankind, 
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Axiom IV, 

* Confequently, therefore, from the preceding axiom, as a 
fpirit of induftry is neceffary to the well-being of fociety, what- 
ever inflitution is intended to contribute to the fortunes of men, 
is an encouragement to idlenefs, however charitable the defign 
of the inftitution might be, the inftitution is injurious. 

Axiom V, 

* But, itis no juft objection to an inftitution, which relieves 
thofe individuals for whofe benefit it was defigned, that it is not 
beneficial to the reft of mankind; though that inftitution is beft 
which is beneficial in both refpeéts. 


Axiom VI. 

* Confequently, from the preceding axiom, it is no juft ob- 
jection to an inftitution, which was defigned to contribute to 
the welfare of the fouls of men, that it does not likewife make 
them induftrious; though that inftitution would be better, 
which equally contributes to the welfare of men’s fouls, and at 
the fame time occafioned induitry. 

Axiom VII. ! 

© It is no juft obje€tion to a charitable inftitution at prefent 
eftablifhed, that one might be better calculated to promote the 
fame defign; and it is our duty to contribute to an imperfeé 
inftitution till one more perfe& is eftablithed. 


Axiom VIII. 
* We ought to be particularly careful to diftinguith between 
the defign of an inftitution, and its perverfion; and it is not 
allowable to argue from the latter againit the former. 


Axiom IX, 
«It is no juft objection to a charitable inftitution, that the 
motives of all the promoters and encouragers of it are not cha- 


ritable. 
Axiom X. 


« We ought not to attribute thofe bad confequences, which 
arife from a want of putting the laws into execution, to a de- 
fec& in the laws themfelves. 

| Axiom XI. : 

¢ Where any evil arifes from a negle&t in the execution of 
the laws, an inftitution calculated to remove or alleviate the evil 
deferves encouragement, till the laws are better executed,’ 

Though one muft be worfe than a madman, who fhould 
go about to difcredit the doftrine of charity, yet, in a ftri& 
and a claffica] fenfe, we do not underftand the term sot be- 
neficial, in our author’s fifth axiom: were we to tranflate it 
into Latin, it muft be by the phrafe inutile or mon utile; expref- 


fions often made ufe of by Cicero, but never confined toa ne- 
' bo gative 
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gative fenfe, and always implying an operation of evil. . Even 
the inutile liguum of Horace does not imply, as lexicons and 
dittionaries tell.us, a ufelefs piece of wood, but a log againft 
awhich we are apt to break our foins. ‘The fame obfervation holds 
as to the fame poet’s zon utile, in his Epiftle to Lollius. But, 
critical difquifitions apart, we have very ferious objections to 
the term not beneficial; and to mention no other, we mutt think 
that a charitable inftitution that is mot beneficial mult be prejudi- 
cial to the reft of mankind (though not intentionally fo), be- 
caufe it diminifhes the means which Providence has put into 
our hands of fulfilling the ends of our creation, by performing 
charities that are afually beneficial. Without making any obfer- 
vations upon the inanity of our author’s two firft axioms, we 
apprehend he muft remove the ttumbling block of zon beneficence, 
before his axioms can hang together. For our own parts, we 
can have no idea of a mere paffive nom beneficial charitable infli- 
tution. , 

As to the charity towards the fouls of men, it is a mere mif- 
fionary idea ; and were it admitted, the Ordinary of Newgate 
ftands fair for being the moft charitable being alive. In fhort, 
the expreffion means either too much, or nothing at all; which 
muft be fo obvious to the reader, that we fhall fay no more on 
the fubje&t, but refer him to the information of every worthy 
clergyman who confcientioufly performs parifh duties. With 
regard to his farther reafoning, upon his antagonift faying, 
that ‘ Charity, to be beneficial, muft be confined to proper ob- 
jeats, none ought to be relieved but fuch as are deltitute of 
money, and incapacitated by diforders and infirmities from 1a- 
bour,’ his arguments are below all contempt. ‘ Let us fuppofe 
(fays he) the following cafe; That an honeft induftrious man 
is fo reduced, by unavoidable accidents, from affluent circum- 
ftances, that, after the payment of his debts, he has only a 
very inconfiderable fum, not a fufficiency to enable him to re- 
affume his former bufinefs; and fhould a number of gentlemen 
lend, or give him a fum of money, to encreafe his capital, and 
to enable him again to enter into trade; would not this be real 
charity ? though it cannot be faid that the man ‘* was deftitute. 
of money, or incapacitated from labour.” 

Though this is a very inaccurate ftate of a cafe (becaufe it 
does not inention that the money is lent without any expeéta- 
tion of legal intereft), which we admit to be a rational, and 
therefore a meritorious charity; yet, we apprehend, it comes-un- 
der the very head mentioned by our author’s antagonift, as the 
perfon relieved is certainly fuppofed to be deftitute of money. 
In the fubfequent part of our author’s reafoning, he very ca- 


valierly confutes his antagonift, who, he fays, contradiéts bis 
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tenth axiom; which, we humbly prefume, is founded upen a 
principle that is falfe in fa&, becanfe every law that does not 
provide for its own execution, we are fosry to-fay it, is defe@ive 
in itfelf. 

The author’s fourth letter examines into the caufes of the 
idlenefs and increafe of the poor; and among others, he men- 
tions plays and fhews of every kind. He admits plays, when 
well conducted, to be exhibitions to which the legiflature could. 
have no objection. ‘ If (continues he), they wereconfined to 
the middling and higher claffes of life; but when even thefe di- 
verfions become acceilible to the loweft clafs of mankind, they 
are, for the reafons juft given, very injurious to the public. 
The legiflature has, therefore, with the greateft propriety, pro- 
vided, that all players, except fuch as are licenfed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and all exhibiters of thews, fhould be deemed and 

unifhed as vagrants; but thefe laws are likewife left unexe- 
cuted, and the evils which they are defigned to prevent, are by 
no other means averted.’ 

After fo pregnant a proof of this author’s argumentative fa- 
culties, we flatter ourfelves the reader does not expe& we fhould 
follow him through all the wildnefs that is to be found in the 
reft of his performance. He would have faid fomething to the 
purpofe on the laft-mentioned fubje&, had be fhewn that the » 
loweft and moft neceflitous mechanic in England lies under any 
di(qualification from feeing any exhibition whatfoever, but that 
of not paying the money for his admiffion. 

In Mr. Cooper’s fifth letter, he defends the Magdalen So- 
ciety and the Afylum, and ridicules, as he calls it, infidels. We 
have no exceptions to this part of his performance, having alrea- 
dy given our opinion in its favour againft the writer he at- 
tempts to confute, and whom the reader, by turning to the 
article we refer to, will perceive to be treated with the fame 


reedom as Mr. Cooper. 
































Art. VI. The Life and Adventures of a Reformed Magdalen, in @ 
Series of Letters to Mrs, * * *, of Northampton. Witten by 
Herjelf.. In Two Volumes. \%2mo. Pr.gs. Nicholl, 








His author writes without tafe, fentiment, or modefty, with- 
out the leaft acquaintance even with the venia! foibles of the 
fex, or thofe feelings that lead to frailty. Downright luft makes 
up the fum-total of all her adventures, which are purfued in the 


beaten track that fias been fo often sun over by thole journey- 
mea. 
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amen of lewdnefs, the authors of the modern Englifh novels, in 
the fame tafte with that before us. 

The author, by the help of the Tour through Great Britain, 
and other compofitions of the like kind, fets out with a ftupid 
lord, who keeps her, on a journey for Edinburgh ; and, by the 
help of thofe affiftances, fhe gives us dull, common-place de- 
{criptions of the towns through which they pafs ; ‘but, ‘fo tho 
rough a plagiary is the author, that fhe mentions the market- 
crofs of Edinburgh, in a letter dated-G@tober 23, 1761, though 
it had been taken down feven or eight years before that-time, 
by order of the magiltrates there. She mentions the celébrated 
buildings, houfes, and refidences of noblemen, in the fame city. 
fome of which have been demolifhed for above forty years, and 
others are fo obfcure, as fcarcely to be known to the inhabit- 
ants themfelves, though perhaps they might have madea fi- 
gure when the accounts from which fhe draws her defcriptions 
were written. At the fame time, fhe but juft mentions the 
palace of Hely-rood-houfe, which would be an ornament te 
apy city in Europe. The author, with the fame faithful 
guides of printed voyages and travels, goes from Scotland to 
Ireland, and finding that fuch journies are performed with very 
little expence of thought or invention, the even proceeds to 
France. ‘From thence fhe and her keeper travel to Italy,‘ fiill 
by the fame pole-ftars, emitted by circulating libraries; and all 
tthe way fhe proceeds, never fails from them to ferve up 2 nat- 
feous hafh of defcription, interfperfed with her own ftill more 
naufeous iibidinous adventures. She even vifits Spain, and talks 
of the Efcurial!; but, acteit, her faithlefs condu& becomes known 
to her keeper, who turns her off,. She is ftript by a tharper, 
returns to England, reduced to the deepeft diftrefs, becomes 
proftitute, and, after various adventures, takes refuge in an hof- 
pital ; is taken into keeping again; again falls into extreme 
mifery; then turns a Reformed Magdalen; and will probably 
finifh her career by atchieving adventures equally interefting to 
the public. | 





gl 
Arr. VII. The Loves of Chereas ard Callirrhoe. Written ‘originally 
in Greek, dy Chariton of Aphrocifios. ‘Now firft tranflated in- 
to Englith. In two Volumes. izmo. Pr. 6s. Becket and 
De Hondt. 


N the preface to this elaborate performance we are infotmed, 
that the original Greek manufcript of Chzreas and! Callir- 
thoe is fuppofed to have been tranfctibed in the thirteersh cen- 
tury, after the difcovery of it in the celebrated abbey at Fle+ 
| D 3 rence; 
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rence; that Salvini and Cocchi tranfcribed it about forty years 
fince, with an intent to publifh it ; that it was delivered by 
Cocchi into the hands of Monf. D’Orville, who publifhed it at 
Amfterdam in the year 1750. The incidents in this work are 
fuppofed to have happened about 400 years before the birth of 
Chrift, and the romance to have been written by Chariton of 
Aptrodifios. Who this Chariton was we know not ; it is in- 
deed, moft probable, as our tranflator hints in the preface, that 
both the name and country of the author are feigned, to accom~ 
modate them to the fubject of his work. 

After al] the learned parade made about this performance and 
its author, we can find no merit in it, except its being origi- 
nally written in Greek muft be confidered as fuch, as neither 
the circumflances related, nor the manner and ftile of it are in 
the leaft degree interefting, inftru&ive, or agreeable. A par- 
cel of ftrange and improbable events are thrown together, and 
the narrative interrupted by long dialogues, aud tedious folilo- 
quies ; a difgufting formality and itiffnefs runs through it, and 
renders it, upon the whole, one of the moft flat and infipid per- 
formances we have dragged through for fome time pait: a very 
fhort extra will fuffice to prove the juftice of our cenfures. 

.  Callirrhoe, the heroine of the tale, aftcr being buried alive, 

and releafed from the fepulchre by pyrates, is fold toa rich 
Milefian, when the lady being left alone and at full liberty to 
bewail her fad misfortunes, cries thus : 

‘ Behold me now fhut up, by Theron, in a fepulchre, ftill 
more lonely than the. other: for to that my father and mother 
would have come; and Chereas had bed wed it with his tears ; 
of which I, though dead, thould have been fenfible. 8ut who 
can | here invoke? Thou knoweft (O envious Fortune!) that 
thou art not yet fatisfied with perfecuting the wretched Callir- 
rhoe, both by fea and land. Firft thou didft induce my lover 
to kill me, That very Chereas who never beat a flave, gave 
me, who loved him to diftraGtion, a deadly blow. Thou didft 
afterwards deliver me up to robbers of tombs; and, from the 
Maufolzum, didit drag me to the ocean, where | was under the 
yoke of pyrates, more tremendous than even the billows. Was I 
then fo greatly celebrated for beauty, only that Theron, the PY- 
tate, might receive an extraordinary price for it? I was fold ina 
folitary place ; and not taken, like other things of that kind, to 
thecity. Thou didft fear (QO Fertune!) that had any one feen 
me, I fhould have been fuppofed a perfon of noble birth and li- 
beral education. For this I have been fold, like a mute; like 
a blind and infenfible piece of furniture, to I know not whom : 
whether to Greeks, to Barbarians, or again to pyrates, I cannot 
fay.——-Then beating her breaft, the faw, in her ring, the pic- 
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ture of her dear hufband ; when kiffingit, the cried :———-O my 
Chzreas! Thou art utterly loft, fince fo dire a cataftrophe has 
fevered us. Thou now dolt weep; doft repent; and fitteft in 
the empty monument; doing juftice, after my death, to my 
virtue: while I, the daughter of Hermocrates and thy wife; have 
this day been fold.—Amid thefe moanings, the, with great dif- 
ficulty, fell afleep.” — 

Thus ends the fr book ; let thofe amongft our readers who » 
have a great fund of curiofity, and a paffion for every thing thet 
comes from Greece, divert themfelves, if they pleafe, with read- 
ing the omer feveu. 





Art.VHI. The Duclli2. A Poem. In Three Books. By C. Churchill. 
4to. Pr.2s.6d. Kearfly, &t. 


T was faid of the famous Sir Godfrey Kneller, that, after he 
had, by extraordinary merit, raifed his reputation fo high as 
to demand thirty guineas fora head, he gave himfelf very little 
trouble about his piétures, but hurried them off his hands in the 
moft flovenly manner; infomuch, that, before he died, he be- 
came from an excellent a very indifferent painter. We are not 
certain whether the parallel fuccefs of Mr. Churchill asa writcr 
will not be attended with the fame effeét, as our bard’s Pegafus 
feems, in the performance before us, to be very much off his 
fpeed, and by no. means to run his poetical courfe with that 
vigour and activity which, in his former races, was fo univerfally 
admired. The Due/lif? has, to fay the truth, all that rancorous 
acrimony of party rage, which we have fo often lamented and fo 
often condemned in this author’s works, without an equal degree 
of that fine poetical colouring, pleafing imagery, and agreeable 
feafoning of wit and humour, which was generally mixed with. 
it. The fatire in this piece is, in many parts, very coarfe and 
indelicate, the lines rough and profaic, the fentiments trite and 
vulgar, carrying with.it throughout the marks of careleffnefs 
and precipitation. We muft, at the fame time, acknowledge, 
that, though the drawing is not fo correét, or the colours fo 
lively as we could wifh, there are ftrokes in it which fufficiently 
point out the hand of a mafter. 
The firft book, which is the beft of the three, opens with fome 
pretty allegorical imagery. 


‘ The clock ftrack twelve, o’er half the globe 
Darknefs had fpread her pitchy robe ; 
Morpheus, his feet with velvet fhod, 

Treading as ifin fear he trod, 
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Gentle as dews at even-tide, 
Diitill’d his poppies far and wide. * 

‘ Ambition, who, when waking, dreams 
Of mighty, but phawtaftic, fchemes, 
Who, when afleep, ne’er knows that reft 
With which the humbleér foul is bleft, 
Was building caftles in the air, 

Goodly tolook upon. and fair, 
But, on a bad foundation laid, 
Doom’d at return of morn to fade. 

© Pale Study, by the taper’s light, 
Wearing away the watch of night, 

Sat reading, but, with o’ercharg’d head, 
Remember’d nothing that he read, 

© Starving ’midft plenty, with a face 
Which might the court of Famine grace, 
Ragged, and filthy to behold, 

Grey Av’rice nodded o’er his gold. 

‘ Jealoufy, his quick eye half-clos’d, 
With watchings worn, reluctant doz’d, 
And, mean diftruft not quite forgot, 
Siumber’d as if he flumber'’d not. 

* Stretch'd at his length, on the bare ground, 
His hardy offspring fleeping round, 
Snor’d refle/s Labour ; by his fide 
Lay Health, a coarfe, but comely bride. 

‘ Virtue, without the doétor’s aid, 

Tn the foft arms of Sleep was laid, 
Whilft Vice, within the guilty breaft, 
Could not be phyfic’d into reft.’ 


The charaéters that follow of the Bloody Man, the Man of 
Luft, the Perjur’d Wretch, &c, are but poorly marked ; what 
poetry is there in thefe lines on the Infidel? 


© Thou daring Infidel ! whom pride 
And fin have drawn from Reafon’s fide, 
Who, fearing his avengeful rod, 
Doft with not to believe a God, 
Whofe hope is founded on a plan, 
Which fhould diftra&t the foul of man, 
And make him curfe his abje& birth ; 
Whofg hope is, once return’d to earth, 
There to.lie down for worms a feaft, - 
To rot and perifh, like 4 beaft ; 
Who doft, of punifhment afraid, 
And by thy crimes a coward made, 












Churchill’s Duellif. 
To ev'ry gen’rous foul a curfe, 
Than hell and all her torments worfe, 
When crawling to thy latter end, 

Call on deftruétion as a friend, 
Chufing to crumble into duft 

Rather than rife, tho’ rife you muft.’ 


The following invocation is indeed well worthy of Mr. 


Churchili’s genius. 


‘ Hail, Liberty! a glorious word, 
In other countries {carcely heard, 
Or heard but as a thing of courfe, 
Without or energy or force ; 
Here felt, enjoy’d, ador’d, the fprings, 
Far, far beyond the reach of kings 
Frefh blooming from our mother Earth ; 
With pride and joy fhe owns her birth 
Deriv’d from us, and in return 
Bids in our breafts her genius burn ; 
Bids us with all thofe bleffings live 
Which Liberty alone can give, 
Or nobly with that fpirit die, 
Which makes Death more than Viétory.’ 


In the defcription of the temple of Liberty, in the fecond 


book, there are fome good lines; but the fubjed is wire-drawn 
and fpun out with a tedious prolixity: ia his account of the 
manners of our anceitors he fays, 


¢ What raptures did the bofom fire 
Of the young, rugged, peafant fire, 
When, from the toil of mimic fight, 
Returning with return of night, 
He faw his babe refign the breaft, 
And, {miling, ftroke thofe arms in jeft, 
With which hereafter he fhall make 
The proudeft heart in Galfia quake’! 


Surely there is nothing in the four laft lines but what might 


as well have come from Billy Whitehead, Mr. Mafon, or any 
other of the mediocres poeta, as from the pen of the celebrated Mr. 
Churchill. 


Our author’s encomium on the liberty of the prefs gave us 


much more pleafure than any other part of his poem: we fhall, 
therefore, lay it before ourreaders. | 








‘ Hence Learning ftruck a deeper root, 
And Science brought forth riper fruit ; 
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Hence Loyalty receiv’d fupport, 

Even when banifh’d from the court; 
Hence Government was ftrength ; and beace 
Religion fought, and found defence ; 
Hence England’s faireft fame arofe, 

And Liberty fubdued her foes. 

* Ona low, fimple, turf-made throne, 
Rais’d by Allegiance, fearcely known 
From her attendants, glad to be 
Pattern of that equality 
She with’d to all, fo far as cou’d 
Safely confift with focial good, 

The goddefs fat; around her head 

A chearful radiance Glory fpread ; 
Courage, a youth of royal race, 
Lovelily ftern, poffefs’d a place 

On her left-hand, and on her right, 

Sat Honour, cloath’d with robes of light ; 
Before her Magna Charta Jay 

Which fome great lawyer, of his day 
The Pratt, was offic’d to explain, 

And make the bafis of her reign ; 
Peace, crown’d with olive, to her breaft 
Two fmiling, twin-born infants preft ; 
At her feet couching, War was laid, 
And with a brindled lion play’d ; 
Juftice and Mercy, hand in hand, 

Joint guardians of the happy land, 
Together held their mighty charge, 

And Truth walk’d all about at large ;. 
Health, for the royal troop the feaft 
Prepar’d, and Virtue was high prieft.’ 


Almoft the whole third book is employed in illiberal abufe 
and perfonal invective. ‘The characters aimed at may, foraught | 
we know, be the proper objeéts of fatire, with regard to fome 
particular parts of their public or ‘private condu ; but that 
any men upon earth can be; in all refpeéts, fo infamous and 
abandoned as Mr. C. here defcribes them, we cannot poflibly 
believe, merely on a poet’s word The firft who, it feems, isa 
clergyman, has not, our author affures us, one fingle virtue or 


good quality about him. 


* Examine ftriétly all mankind, 
Moft characters are mix’d we find, 
And vice and virtue take their turn 
In the fame breait to beat and burn, 
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Our prieft was an exception bere, 
Nor did one fpark of grace appear. 
Not one dull, dim {park in his foul ; 
Vice, glorious vice pofiefs’d the whole, 
And, in her fervice truly warm, 

He was in fin moft uniform.’ 


The lawyer meets with no better quarter from our formida- 
ble Drawcanfir, who concludes his charaéter thus : 


‘* Who will, for him, may cant and whine, 
And let weak Confcience with her line 
Chalk out their ways; fuch ftarving rules 
Are only fit for coward fools, 
Fellows who credit what priefts tell, 
And tremble at the thoughts of hell ; 
His fpirit dares contend with grace, 
And meets Damnation face to face.’ 


Laftly, as to the poor peer, Mr. C. has painted him in fuch 
colours as are difguftful and fhocking to human nature, — 


‘ Look at his vifage, and agree 
Half hanged he feems, juft from the tree 
Efcap’d; arope may fometimes break, 
Or men be cut down by miftake,’ 


* His life is a continued fcene 
Of all that’s infamous and mean,’—~ 


In this manner our author goes on to fafh and tear without 
mercy. : 

Satire, in our opinion, deftroys its own end and purpofe, 
when it thus rails and frets, without regard to decency or truth, 
As Mr. Churchill is aman of undoubted genius and abilities, 
we wifh he would make a better ufe of them, be more tender 
with regard to the characters of cthers, and more careful of his 
own. 





Arr. IX. Moral Tales, ly M.Marmontel. Jn Tawo Vols, 12m. 
Pr. 6s. Becket and De Hondt. 


R, Marmontel’s Tales have been well received, both at 

Paris and London, and are not without merit. They 

are, indeed, what the ingenious Mr, Foote calls ‘* pretty light 
fummer reading for young gentlemen and ladies, who want to 
know the world.” Some very agreeable pi@ures are drawn of 
the modern manners, and the method of French courtfhip, mix- 


4 ed 
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ed with fome good ftrokes of humour and fatire: the reigning 
foibles of the Jeau-monde, amongft our polite neighbours, are 
ridiculed in this performance, with a good deal of pleafant and 
keen raillery, though, at the fame time, we cannot but be of 
opinion, that the dialogue, in many of them, is tedious, and the 
fentiments fpun out in fuch a manner, as to make them pall 
upon the reader’s appetite. Mr. Marmontel has ftiled them all 
Contes Moraux, ot Moral Tales, the propriety of which may, 
poflibly be called in queftion, as it is certain that not above two 
or three of them (and thofe the worft in thercolle&tion) have 
any claim to that title. 

© Virtue, faysan old gentleman, to a decayed beauty, is not fo 
rare as people think it; you, for inftance, I would lay a wager, 
‘were never guilty ofan indifcretion: don’t lay, replies the lady, 
though perhaps you might win ; but it would be by a very lit- 
tle, too little to boaft of.’ She then recounts her adventures, by 
which it appears, that fhe had defpifed her hufband, and was 
feveral times within an ace of being falfe to him, when fome 
lucky accident interpofed to prevent it. The ftory is well told, 
and the circumftances enteTtaining ; but the moral of it, if any 
theve be, is certainly this ; viz. That ifall women are not vici- 
ous, it is owing more to want of oppoftunity than inclination ; 
and that, if the fex have any virtue, they are indebted to acci- 
dent for it, and not to principle. Voila un Conte Moral. This 
Mr. Marmontel calls a moral tale, and fays in his preface * * J’ai 
tache par tout de peindre ou les mecurs de Ja fociété, ou les fen- 
tumens de la nature, & ce’ft ce qui m'a fait donner a ce recueil 
le titre de Contes Moraux.” 

Several of thefe tales have, notwithftanding, a good deal of 
merit. In the firft volume Akibiades, Solyman II. the Scruple, 
and By Good Luck, are entertaining and well written, and in the 
fecond, Annette and Lubin, the Good Hufband, and the Connoiffeur. 

In Soliman II. which is, perhaps, the beft amongft them, 
the author endeavours to ridicule the abfurdity of pretending 
to govern a woman’s paflions by the mere dint of authority: 
for this purpofe he feleéts the example of a /u/tan and his flave, 
as the two extremes of arbitrary power, and fervile dependance. 
Soliman grew fplenetic in the midft of his glory ; the various 
but ready pleafures of the Seraglio, were become infipid to him. 





* <¢ T have endeavoured throughout to paint the manners 
of men, and the fentiments of nature ; and therefore thought 
proper to intitle this work Moral Tales.” 

That part of Mr. Marmontel’s preface from which this is 
quoted, is, for what reafon we know not, omitted in the Englifh 


tranflation. 
He 
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He looked upon the miftreffes prepared for him: but as fo ma- 
ny mere machines, he wanted one who was capable of receiving 
and returning a real paflion with tendernefs and fenfibility, and 
to make flavery agreeable, if poflible, to one who had.been 
ufed to liberty. Three European flaves are procured for him, 
- His behaviour to the two firft, Elvira and Delia, feems to have 
been copied from the fecond book of Prior’s Solomon; but what 
paffes between him and Roxalana (the third lady) has a good 
deal of humour in it. 7 

‘ The chief officer of the feraglio (fays Mr. Marmontel) came 
to inform the fultan, that it was no longer poffiblé to, manage 
the untra@lable vivacity of one of the European flaves; that fhe 
made a jeft of his prohibitions and menaces; and that fhe an- 
{wered him only by cutting railleries and immoderate burfts of 
laughter. Soliman, who was too great a prince to make a ftate- 
affair of what merely regarded the regulation of his pleafures, 
entertained a curiofity of feeing this young madcap. He re- 
paired to her, followed by the eunuch. As foon as fhe faw So- 
liman, ‘* Heaven be praifed ! faid fhe, here comes a human fi- 
gure! You are, without doubt, the fublime fultan, whofe flave I 
have the honour to be? Do me the favour to drive away this old 
knave, who fhocks my very fight.” The fultan had a good deal 
of difficulty torefrain laughing at this beginning. ‘‘ Roxalana, 
faid he to her, fhow fome refpect, if you pleafe, to the minifter 
of my pleafures : youare yet a ftranger to the manners of.the 
feraglio ; till they can inftruét you in them, contain yourfelf, 
and obey.” ‘* A fine compliment,” faid Roxalana. ‘* Obey! 
Is that your Turkifh gallantry ? Sure you muft be mightily be- 
loved, if it is in this ftrain you begin your addreffes to the la- 
dies ! Re/pe@ the minifter of my pleafures! You have your plea- 
furesihen? and, g@bd heaven, what pleafures, if they refemble 
their minifter! an old amphibious monfter, who keeps us here 
penned in, like fheep in a fold, and who prowls round with 
his frightful eyes always ready to devourus! See here the con- 
fident of your pleafures, and the guardian of our prudence ! 
Give him his due, if you pay him to make yourfelf hated, he 
does not cheat you of any of his wages. Wecannot take a ftep 
but he growls. He forbids us even to walk, and to receive or 
pay vifits, Ina fhort time, I fuppofe, he will weigh out the 
air to us, and give us the light by meafure.” _ 

She goes on rallying him in this manner; the fultan is fur- 
prifed, and grows violently in love with her, and fends his chief 
eunwch to her. . 

© On the arrival of the officer, Roxalana’s women haitened to 
wake her. ‘‘ What does the ape want with me!” cried the, 
rubbing her eyes. ‘* I come,” replied the eunuch, “ from the 

em- 
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emperor, to kifs the duft of your feet, and to inform you, that 
he will come and drink tea with the delight of his foul.”——— 
** Away with your ftrange fpeeches! My feet have no duit, and 
I do not drink tea fo early.” 

There is fomething extremely arch in this reply. The con- 
verfation that paffes between them a little afterwards is lively 
and picturefque. 

“« I will forget nothing to foften your fervitude; but you 
ought in return ” «* } ought! nothing but what one ought! 
Leave off, I prithee now, thefe humiliating phrafes. They 
come with a very ill grace from the mouth of a.man of gallan- 
try, who has the honour of talking to a pretty woman.”——— 
** But, Roxalana, do you forget who I am, and who you are ?” 
—** Who you are, and who Iam? You are powerful, I am 
pretty: thus, I believe, we are even.” ‘* That may be fo,” 
replied the fultan haughtily, ‘in yourcountry; but here, Rox- 
alana, I am mafter, and you a flave.”———“* Yes, | know you 
have purchafed me ; but the robber who fold me could trans- 
fer to you only thofe rights over me which he had himfelf, the 
rights of rapine and violence ; in one word, the rights of a rob- 
ber ; and you are too honeft a man to think of abufing them. 
After all, you are my mafter, becaufe my life is in your hands; 
but I am no longer your flave if I know how to defpife life ; and 
truly the life one leads here is not worth the fear of lofing it.” 
*¢ What a frightful notion!” cried the fultan: “* do you take 
me for a barbarian? No, my dear Roxalana, I would make ufe 
of my power only to render this life delightful to yourfelf and 
me.” ‘ Upon my word,” faid Roxalana, “ the profpeét is not 
very promifing. Thefe guards, for inftance, fo black, fo dif- 
gufting, fo ugly, are they the {miles and fports which here ac- 
company love ?”——** Thefe guards are not fet upon you alone. 
T have five hundred women, whom our manners and laws oblige 
me to keep watched.” ‘* And why five hundred women?” 
faid fhe to him, with an air of confidence. * It is a kind of 
ftate which the dignity of fultan impofes upon me.”—-—-* But 
what do you do with them, pray ? for you lend them to nobody.” 
“* Inconftancy,” replied the fultan, ‘‘ has introduced this cuf- 
tom. A heart which loves not, ftandsin need of change. _ Itis 
for a lover only to be faithful, and I am myfelf become one but 
fince I have feen you. Let the number of thefe women give you 
no fhadow of uneafinefs ; they fhall ferve only to grace your 
triumph. You fhall fee them all eager to pleafe you, and you 
fhall fee,me attentive to no one but yourfelf,” «+ Indeed,” faid 
Roxalana, with an air of compaffion, “‘ you merit a better fate. 
It is pity you are not a plain private gentleman in my country ; 


I fhould then be weak enough to entertain fome fort of kindnefs 
for 
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for you: for at the bottom it is not you that I hate, it is that 
which furrounds you. You are much better than is common 
fora Turk: you have even fomething of the Frenchman ir 
you, and! have loved, without flattery, fome who were not fo 
deferving as yourfelf.” ‘* You have loved !” cried Soliman, with 
horror! “*Oh! not at all; I took care of that!—Do not you 
pretend that one muft have been prudent all one’s life-time, in 
order to ceafe being fo with you? Indeed thefe Turks are plea- 
fant people.”——-‘** And you have not been prudent ? O hea- 
vens! what do I hear ? Iam betrayed, I am loft! Deftru€tion - 
feize the traitors who meant to impofe upon me.” ** Forgive» 
them,” faid Roxalana, ‘* the poor creatures are not to blame. 
The moft knowing are often deceived. For the reft, the mis- 
‘fortune is not very great. Why do not you reftore me to my 
liberty, if you think me unworthy of the honours of flavery ?” 
“Yes, yes, I will reftore you to that liberty, of which you 
have made fo good ufe.” At thefe words, the fultan retired in 
a rage, faying to himfelf, “ I plainly forefaw that this little 
turned-up nofe had made a flip.” 

The aftonifhment of Soliman, the conqueror of “Afia, to fee 
himfelf treated like a {choolboy by a flave of eighteen, is well de- 
fcribed. The pride and magnificence of the fultan, oppofed to 
the eafe and levity of the young coquette, forms an agreeable 
eontrait. After trying feveral methods to gain her heart, he is 
advifed by Delia to try what ambition willdo. “ You receive 
to-morrow the ambaffadors of your allies ; cannot I bring her 
to fee this ‘ceremony behind a curtain, which may conceal us 
from the eyes of your court?” ‘* And do you think,” faid the 
fultan, ‘* that this would make any impreflion on her?” “I 
hope fo,” faid Delia: ‘ the women of her country love glory.” 
** You charm me,” cried Soliman! ** Yes, my dear Delia, I 
fhall owe my happinefs to you.” . 

At his return from this ccremony, which he took care to 
render as pompous as poffible, he repaired to Roxalana. “* Get 
you gone,” faid fhe to him; * take yourfelf out of my fight, 
and never fee me more.” The fultan remained motionlefs and 
dumb with aftonifhment.: ‘ Is this then,” purfued fhe, “ your 
art of Jove ? Glory and grandeur, the only good things worthy 
to touch the foul, are referved for you alone ; fhame and obli- 
vion, the moft infuppottable of all evils, are my portion ; and 
you would have me love you! I hate you worfe than death.” 
The fultan would fain have turned this reproach into raillery.. 
«« Nothing is more ferious,” refumed fhe. ‘* If my lover had 
but a hut, I would fhare his hut with him, and be content. 
He has a throne ; I will thare his throne, or he is no lover of 
mine.” 





“J 
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*¢ I would make it,” faid the fultan, «* my happinefs to leave 
nothing wanting to yours; but our manners”—* Idle ftories!” 
—** Our laws”—*‘* Old fongs!”—** The priefis’—‘* What 
care they ?”——** The people and the foldiery”—** What is it to 
them? will they be more wretched when you fhall have me for 
your confort? You have very little love, if you have fo little 
courage !” She prevailed fo far, that Soliman was afhamed of 
being fo fearful. He orders the mufti, the vifir, the camaican, 
the aga of the fea, and the aga of the janiflaries, tocome to him, 
and he fays to them, ‘I have carried, as far as I was able, the 
glory of the crefcent; I have eftablifhed the powerand peace of 
my empire; and I defire nothing by way of recompenfe for my 
labours, but to enjoy with the good will of my fubjeéts, a bleff- 
ing which they all enjoy. I know not what law, but it is one 
that is not derived down to us from the prophet, forbids the ful- 
tans the {weets of the marriage-bed: thence I perceive myfelf 
reduced to the condition of flaves, whom I defpife; and 1 2m 
refolved to marry a woman whomI adore. Prepare my people 
then for this marriage. If they approve of it, 1 receive their 
approbation as a mark of their gratitude ; but if they dare to 
murmur at it, tell them that I will have it fo.” The affembly 
received the fultan’s orders with refpeétful filence, and the peo- 
ple followed their example. , 

‘ Soliman, tranfported with joy and love, went to fetch Rox- 
alana, in order to lead her to the mofque ; and faid to himfeif in 
a low voice, as he was conduéting her thither, “ Is it poffible 
that a little turned-up nofe fhould overturn the laws of an em- 

ire?” 
° Our readers will perceive by this fhort extra&, that Mr. Mar- 
montel’s tales are, by no means, void of humour. We could 
with that in all of them the fcene of the ftory had been laid in 
France, as the attributing French manners to Grecian charac- 
ters is, to the laft degree, abfurd. Alcibiades (in the tale fo 
called) is conquered in the Olympic games, he laments his mis- 
fortune to Socrates, who is made to fay to him, ‘What! does 
a trifle, a mere childifh am@fement, affe& you thus? The 
reader will fee at firft view that this is out of character; for 
however trifling the Olympic games may appear to a French 
petit-maitre, they were looked upon as a very ferious affair by 
anAthenian philofopher ; nor is it at all likely that Socrates ever 
confidered it, like Mr. Marmontel, as abagatelle, ora jeu-d’enfant. 

The moral tale of the Four Phials, the fcene of which is alfo 
laid in Greece, is thus introduced. | 

‘ {| have much regret for the lofs of fairyifm. It was to 
lively imaginations a fource of innocent pleafures, and the 


handfomeit way in the world of forming agreeable dreams. 
The 
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The climates of the Eaft alfo were formerly peopled with genii 
and fairies. ‘The Greeks confidered them as mediating beings 
between men and gods: witnefs the familiar demon of Socra~ 
tes : witnefs the fairy which prote&ted Alcidonis, as I am going 
to relate. 

‘ The fairy Galante had taken Alcidonis under her protec 
tion.’ 

Here Mr. Marmontel acquaints us with a circumftance which 
we never heard of before; viz. that *‘ the Greeks confidered 
fairies as mediating beings between men and gods,’ and yet we 
do not remember ever to have read a word about Greek fairies 
in all antiquity: but a French novelift may, perhaps,-think he 
has a kind of poetical licence to create beings of his own, and ta 
make them aét as he thinks proper. 

There are two tranflations of this book, one by the anony- 
mous gentleman (or lady) from whom we have faken our exe 
tracts, and another by Mefirs. Dennis and Loyd, both of which 
we have read, and compared with the original, The former is, 
upon the whole, much the belt, the latter being by no means 
fo elegant or correét as we had reafon to expec, and as it may 
be made by a careful revifal, 








Art. X. No One’s Enemy but bis Own. A Comedy in Three A&s, 
as it is performed at the Theatre-Reyal in Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
Pr. 1s. 6d, Vaillant. 


N the firft a& of this comedy, Carelefs, who is the principal 
character, and who is fuppofed to be no one’s enemy but his 
own, fufficiently difplays to his friend Biunt that he ts a mere 
blab of his own fecrets, under an afflumed mafk of being impe- 
netrable, efpecially as to hisamours ; for which he is fufficiently 
expofed by Blunt. The fcene lies in Windfor, and Criband La 
Jeuneffe, the former an Englith taylor, and the Jatter a French 
peruke-maker, wait upon him from London to drefs him; 
when Carelefs has even the weaknefs to difcover fome of his moft 
important amours before them. ‘They are fcarcely departed, 
when Blunt again takes him to tafk for his fieve-like qualities g 
and then enters Mr. Wifely, who is a lover of Hortenfia, a lady 
of a moft referved character, but one who, having attached here 
felf to Carelefs, is incautious enough to give him, under herown 
hand, a teftimony of her affection. Carelefs, from mere often 
tation and vanity, difcovers the fecret to Wifely, who is fuppof- 
ed to be going to London, and, at the fame time, puts into his 
hands a fnuff-box, with Hortenfia’s picture in the lid, that he 
might carry it to be repaired in London; and all this under the 
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feal of fecrecy. In the mean time Sir Philip Figurein, an ofd 
knight, who has a paflion for dancing and affemblies, fends to 
defire a meeting with Carelefs, who, ever faithful to his foible, 
difcovers to Wifely, who is their relation, that he has an amour 
with the knight’s wife. 

The fcene next fhifts to Windfor terrace, and proceeds with 
a very fpirited dialogue between Lucinda, a young lady of beauty 
and fortune, whom Carelefs makes a merit of having facrificed 
to Hortenfia, and Mr, Bellfield, her lover, who, by what after 
wards appears, is by no means difagreeable toher. Lucinda drops 
fomething to Bellfield relating to the behaviour of Carelefs; up- 
on which Bellfield leaves her, apparently with-a defign to chal- 
lenge him. ‘The fcene that follows between Carelefs, Wifely, 
and Sir Philip Figurein, is truly comic and entertaining. 

The fecond a& opens with Wifely, and Brazen, who is his fer- 
vant, but notNnuch known at Windfor. When they are retired, 
Lucinda and Hortenfia enter, and fome inte efling difcourfe 
pafies between them concerning Carelefs, whofe perfon feems 
not to be quite indifferent to either. Brazen enters in Cares 
lefs’s livery, as his footman, and by his fuppofed mafter’s direc- 
tion, returns Hortenfia her fnuff-box, with infinite contempt; 
but this difclofes to Lucinda the intrigue between her and Care- 
Jefs : upon which (to Hortenfia’s great mortification) the other 
triumphs unmercifully. When Hortenfia retires, Bellfield ac- 
cofts Lucinda with great fuccefs, notwithftanding her affe&ted 
indifference. After this, Carelefs and Lucinda have &n inter- 
view, fomewhat between jeft and earneft, and they are joined 
by Sir Philip, Hortenfia, and Blunt, among whom Care- 
lefs, who is now quite blown, paffes his time very indifferently ; 
but at parting Sir Philip invites them to be at a mafk at his 
houfe that evening. 

The third a& opens with a converfation between Bellfield and 
Wifely; and the fcene changes to Carelefs’s lodgings, where, in 
a converfation he has with Blunt, the dangers and difficulties 
into which his imprudence has run him, redouble. Bellfield 
joins them, and challenges Carelefs on account of Lucinda; but 
the latter ferioufly declares hisengagements with Hortenfia, whom 
he does not fuppofe to have difcovered his worthlefs charafer. 
Upon this declaration, Bellfield leaves him with great good hu- 
mour. Brazen approaches Carglefs, in Hortenfia’s livery, and 
prefents him with a letter from that lady, abfolutely renouncing 
all farther connections with him. Carelefs applauds himfelf on 
this deliverance, and has thoughts of returning to Lucinda, 
which produces fome difagreeable converfation between him and 
Bellfield. Night now approaching, Carelefs’s defign upon Sir 
Philip’s wife, is, by Wilely’s means,. publicly expofed, while 
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Hortenfa and Lucinda unite in a hearty contempt for Carelefs. . 
The former beftows herfelf upon Wifely, and the latter gives her 
hand to Bellfield. 

We thould do injuftice to Mr. Murphy not to admit, that this 
play contains a great deal of fpirited dialogue, well fupported, 
and properly characterized. The charaétcr of Carelefs, though 
perhaps carried too far, is not uncommon in life; and 
that of Sir Philip Figurein, is, in many places, marked with 
‘originality.’ ‘The ftriking x ‘fect of the play confifts in the fitu- 
ation of its charaéters not being fufficiently interefting ; a fault 
into which Mr. Morphy may have been led by the example of 
Congreve. 





Art. XI. What we mvft All come to. A Comedy in Two A&s. As 
it was intended to be acted at the Theatre-Royal in Covent Gar- 


den. 8wo. Pr. 1s. Vaillant. 


R. Drugget, a pofitive citizen, with a vulgar tafte in gar- 
dening, retires with a hundred thoufand pounds in his 
pocket, to what he calls a country houfe, lying upon a dufty 
road, within four or five miles of London. He has two daugh- 
ters, one of them married to Sir Charles Rackett, a man of fi- 
gure and fortune; the other, Mifs Nancy, is unmarried, but 
is courted by one Woodley, a country gentleman of fome merit, 
whom fhe likes ; but he ftands in no high degree of favour with 
the father, on account of fome freedom he has taken in cenfur- 
ing his gardens. Lovelace, a pretender to high life, courts her 
at the fame time, and is countenanced by both father and.mo- 
ther, who are fond of having another man of fafhion for their 
fon in law. 

In the mean time, Sir Charles Rackett and his wife arrive ; 
and though, at firft, feemingly fond of each other, they fall in- 
to a difpute about a wrong card Sir Charles had played at whift, 
which is carried on with fo much violence, that Sir Charles or- 
ders his horfes to be put to his chariot, threatning to be gone 
that very night, and upbraids his wife in terms which give occa- 
fion both for her father and mother to fufpeé that fhe has been 
unfaithful to his bed. The miftake is at laft difcovered; but the 
quarrel is no fooner made up than it blazes out with more fierce- 
nefs than before. Meantime Mrs. Dimity, Mifs Nancy’s woe 
man, finds means to give fuch advice to Lovelace, as renders 
Drugget his irreconcileable enemy, while the quarrel between 
his fon in-law and his daughter gives him fuch a difguft to peo- 
ple of fathion, that he beftows his daughter upon Woodley. 
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The chara@er of Drugget is well drawn; but the fort of the 
play lies in the ridiculous quarrel between Sir Charles and lady 

ackett.—When we confider what a ferious affair in life gam- 
jng is now become, even to the diffolution of the moft tender af- 
fections, we cannot help regretting that this piece had not fairer 
play thewn it by fome of the audience. Every fenfible reader, 
who is converfant in the prefent high modes of living, muft be 
fenfible, that it is next to impoflible to overcharge a fatire of this 
kind, a 
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Art. XII. Twa Extra&s from the Sixth Book of the General Hiftory 
of Polybius. J. The Origin and Natural Revolutions of civil Go- 
wernment. An Analyfis of the Government of Rome. II. Some 
peculiar Excellencies in the Roman Government and Manuers, illu/- 
trated by a Comparifon of them with thofe of other States, Trans 
Slated from the Greek. To which are prefixed fome RefleBions 
tending to illuftrate the Doérine of the Author concerning the natu- 
ral Deftrudion of mixed Governments, with an Application of it 
to the State of Britain. By Mr. Hampton, 4¢0. Pr. 35. 
Dodiley. | 


E, have already done juftice to Mr. Hampton’s excellent 
tranflation of Polybius +. The profeffed defign of this 
publication is to trace the caufes which lead to the natural de- 
itru€tion of mixed governments, and to apply the doétrine of 
Polybius, on that head, to the ftate of Britain. This appli- 
cation is introduced by a very fenfible preface to the extraé&s 
by Mr. Hampton, tending to intimate, that the people of Great 
Britain ftand in need of a feformation of manners; and that they 
have upon them all thofe fymptoms of degeneracy, which Poly- 
bius {while the Roman republic was in its full vigour) forefaw 
muft ruin it, and oblige the Romans at laft to return back to 
monarchy and arbitrary fway. ‘ Anarchy, fays our author, the 
offspring of popular power, and parent of defpotic rule, is in- 
deed the natural bane ef governments, that are compofed, like 
thofe of Rome and Britain, of the three fimple forms. Such 
governments, according to Polybius, terminate in defpotifm : 
not from the abufe of royalty or ariftocracy, but from the li- 
cence of democracy. It feems, that the people can no longer 
be intrufted fafely with the exercife of power, than while fim- 
plicity and moderation, a love of order, and an attention to the 
public good, direét their defires to proper objects, and contain 
their patfions within reafonable bounds. The change of man- 





+ See Critical Review, vol. i. p. 293. 
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hers, that is introduced by time and profperous events, the pres 
fumption that arifes from fuccefs, and the vices that are fpread 
among them by an overflow of wealth, foon render them alike 
incapable, of fubmitting to the authority which they have dele- 
gated to others, and of applying to the true ends of government 
that which they have retained. Obedience then becomes an in- 
tolerable conftraint ; the magiftracies are fufpected and oppof- 
ed; and ever the fubordination, that was at firft eftablifhed by 
themfelves, is judged to be i injurious to the rights of liberty, 
But liberty is loft, as foon as it is emancipated from fubjection 
to the laws. Upon thefe principles i it was, that this great hifto- 
tian ventured to foretell, that Romé muft at laft return back again 
to monarchy, and be governed by arbitrary fway. Yet at that 
time, the republic flourifhed in fall ftrength and dignity. The 
harmony between the feveral orders was preferved intire; and 
the authority of the fenate moderated and direéted the delibe- 
rations of the people. But he forefaw, that.drrogance would 
{pring from conqueft ; and that, as the riches of the ftate in- 
creafed, the antient habits of frugality and temperance, and 
the fufficiency that was derived from parfimonious induftry, 
would give place to avarice and prodigality, to want and luxury, 
He forefaw, that turbulent and ambitious leaders would arife ; 
who, by feeding the corruption, and flattering the greatnefs of 
the people, weuld ftrive to obtain from them in return the means 
of gratifying their own luft of wealth and power, Tn this ftate 
of things, the progrefs would be fhort and certain: from diffo- 
lute manners, to a rejeCtion of all controul ; from power ufurpe- 
ed or mifapplied, to tumult, violence, and inteftine wars; from 
the tyranny of the contending heads of many fa€tions, to the 
defpotifm' of a fingle mafter.’ 

From this deduction the author prognofticates that the fate 
of Rome will fconer or Jater be renewed in Britain ; but with- 
out prefuming to detetmine the precife time when the change 
will happen. Notwithftanding the good opinion we have of 
Mr. Hampton 2s a tranflator, we cannot agree with him in thofé 
gloomy forebodings. We remember the time when nothing 
was more common than for our beft writers to bewail the abfo- .- 
lute extin€tion of all military fpirit in the kingdom ; but the 
late war has effe€tually proved how much they were mif{taken, 
The encreafe of the national debt was another topic of publ 
exclamation, even when it was not half fo formidable as it is at 
prefent ; but we do not find that the many melancholy predice 

‘tions on that head have been yet fulfilled. 

Mr. Hampton, in one part of his preface thinks, that ¢ in 
Britain, if the princes bad not yieided to the people fome of 
their antient rights, the ftate muft long ago have refted ina 
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fimple monarchy.’ We cannot agree to this remark of Mr. 
Hampton, becaufe we apprehend that the antient rights he 
{peaks of were not conftitutional but ufurped, rights ; and that 
the government of Great Britain at prefent confifts of a monarchy 
as fimple as that of any other nation in Europe. The checks 
which our conflitution admits of upon the exercife of preroga- 
tive, or regal power, are not fuppofed to be any diminution of 
monarchy, but a ftrengthening of it; for the capital maxim of 
our government is, that the greatnefs of the monarch is found- 
ed upon the legal rights of the people. This is a maxim fo ra- 
tional and fo equitable in itfelf, that we fee it adopted every day 
by parliaments evenunder a French monarchy ; and we appre- 
herd that there never was any attack made upon this crown at 
firft, either oligarchical or democratical, that was not qualified 
by the moft profound fubmiffion to the rights of monarchy, 
If we look into the conftitutional oppofition againft Charles the 
Firft, we never find the antient rights of monarchy attacked, 
though the ufurped powers of himfelf and his predeceffors often 
are. . 

We cannot help obferving that Mr. Hampton, in his pre- 
face, omits to mention the very great difference there is be- 
tween the government of old Rome and that of Great Britain, 
which is founded on commerce, of which the Romans had 
fearcely an idea, as contributing to the fupport and fecurity 
of government. The principles of trade being abhorrent 
of all thofe vices of pride, prodigality, and luxury that effect- 
ed the ruin of the Roman republic, we have nothing to appre- 
hend from thofe enormities, as commerce is of fo unbounded a 
nature, that it will always find a fucceflion of induftrious hands 
to carry it on? however degenerated they who have already made 
their fortunes by it may prove. — 

To conclude: Though we admire Mr. Hampton’s faga- 
city in his preface to the publication before us, yet we can- 
not think that the conftitution of Great Britain is at prefent in 
the (malleft danger from any diminution of the antient powers 
of the crown, or from any unbridled licentioufnefs of the peo- 
ple. The con(titutional boundaries between privilege and pre- 
rogative feem now to be fixed, or at leaft acquiefced in by all 
ranks; nor are we to miftake the intemperate violent behavi- 
our of a few for the fenfe of the people of England, who 
know that the enjoyment of their own private properties de- 
pends upon-the fupport of the prefent eftablifhment. 
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Art. XIIl, Remarks om the Prefent State of the National Debt. 
Together with Jome StriGures upon the general Modes of 1 axation 
in England. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie, 


HIS writeris of opinion, that the national debt, or the fums 
borrowed by our government, is a mere imaginary trea- 

fure } and that there is no danger of a national bankruptcy, 
while we areable to raife taxes equal to the annual intereft of 
that debt: and he obferves, that under king William and queen 
Anne the people found it more difficult to pay their taxes than 
they do at prefest, which was owing to the continental wars 
they cartied on. He then confiders his fubje& in two views, 
viz. when particular individuals are the public creditors, and 
when foreigners are fo. Upon both thofe heads he fays little 
thatisnew, or that is not obvious to a common underftanding ; 
and he feems to think that as long as the annual exports of the 
nation.can fupply the intereft due upon the principal, this na- 
tion can never be in any danger of breaking for debt. But he 
apprehends that the introducing the agency of money inftead of 
barter, has led people into ten thoufand errors they are not aware 
of; fome of which he mentions, and particularly the pernicious 
tendency of our government’s borrowing money to purchafe the 
commodities which the nation produces, and at the fame time 
impofing a tax for the payment of its intereft. * In this cafe 
(fays the author) the condition of England, at the expiration 
of the war, would be exactly as follows. Her circulating cath 
would, by this means, be increafed, in proportion to the money 
fo borrowed; and the price of all her commodities would rife 
accordingly. But as there would be an annual intereft due up- 
on it, for which as well as the principal England would be re- 
fponfible ; there would be alfo an annual drain of cafb again 
out of the kingdom, unlefs the intereft of it were paid in a 
proportionable quantity of commodities. And if this be re- 
ally the cafe, as it unaycidably muft be, as well in time of war 
as peace; it is evidently impoflible for the ftate to maintain 
and fupport the fame number of forces, as if no fuch debt had 
been contra¢ted. But, if the intereft of it is paid all in {pecie, 
the nation weuld continue {till equally in debt, at the fame 
time that this flu€@tuating condition of her circulating cath muft 
greatly perplex the fubject, while he received the principal, in 
lieu of his commodities, with one hand; and fubftracted there- 
from, by paying annually a certain portion of the very fame 
money, in the way of intereft for it, with the other. And 
yet it is evident that the ufe of it would yield him no manner 
of advantage ; for all the money he fhould thas receive of 
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the government, would, in reality, be only fo much debt up- 
on himfelf.’ 

He fays that while the ballance of trade is in our favour, it is 
in vain for us to complain of the perpetual advancement of the 
price of conmodities; becaufe the latter is a natural and invariable 
confequence of the former. He then gives us fome very fenfible 
obfervations upon the temptations to {muggling. He next ex- 
plains the cafes in which a nation may contraé& a debt within it- 
felf. This he thinks may be done by anticipations for the imme- 
diate payment of an army upon fome public emergency ; but he 
affirms that ‘ the moft common, and by far the moft pernicious 
way of contrecting national debts, is when monies are borrow- 
ed by the government at the expence of giving the lender fome 
extraordinary advantage, or what is commonly called a douceur; 
for thereby the ftate (continues he) becomes indebted to par- 
ticular perfons for money and commodities which never exifted ;” 
an obfervation which we are forry to fayis but too well founded. 
He then lays down four inferences : 

‘ Firft, that a xational debt, properly fo called, is always de- 
trimental to a {tate, in proportion to the annual intereft paid 
for it, but more particularly fo, when other ftates are the cre- 
ditors. 

‘ Secondly, that, contrary to the common received notions 
of the world concerning this matter, a ftate is not always in 
debt, when it pays intereft for money borrowed for public ufes. 
For, when loans are advanced within the ftate, and that, in all 
refpects, upon the fame terms with monies borrowed on private 
occafions, it is not properly contracting a national debt, but only © 
forming a xational bank. 

‘ Thirdly, that a ftate therefore doth not really and truly 
eontract debt, when the loans it borrows are advanced within it- 
felf, but only in proportion to the premiums it gives, and the 
extraordinary intereft it pays, for them. And the natural effe& 
and confequence of -a debt fo contrafed, is to increafe the 
number of idle hands in a nation, and thereby to opprefs and 
burden the induftrious. 

* Fourthly and laftly, that every ftate paying intereft for mo- 
ney to foreigners, is always, at leaft in that proportion, in 
debt ; and confequently, in the fame degree, lefs powerful than 
it is naturally capable of being. For every ftate or nation, pay- 
ing intereft as above, is thereby proportionably drained of its 
commodities: fo that in time of war, when the exigencies of 
it are greater than ordinary, it will be impoffible for it to 
fupport, only with its own produce, the fame number of mi- 
litary forces as it might otherwife do, if no fuch debt were in 
being.’ 
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The author with great juftice takes notice of the many 
wafte uncultivated lands that lie in the heart of the kingdom, 
(even int the neighbourhood of the metropolis); and which, if 
improved, might add to our national induftry, and confe- 
quently to thofe commodities that enable us, with more fa- 
cility, to pay the intereft of our public debt. He fuppofes that 
the owners and proprietors of lands, if the ufe of money had 
not been known to us, would have been the only perfons im- 
mediately chargeable with taxes; and that this ought to be the 
method now, as being the moft equal and impartial for colleét- 
ing them. ‘ Suppofing (fays he) that every man throughout 
the kingdom, paid fifty or fixty fhillings, for inftance, out of 
his hire, for the fervice of the ftate ; it would be entirely the 
very fame thing to him, whether he paid that whole fum to- 
gether, by way of capitation, or in fo many half-pence or far- 
things as it ftood charged upon his food and raiment. 

‘ Therefore, if all the different kinds of taxes, now charged 
upon various articles, were reduced to one fingle fpecies only, it 
would evidently anfwer all the purpofes intended thereby, ag 
much as if they were continued upon their prefent footing, at 
the fame time that it would render the method of collecting 
them infinitely more eafy and compendious. And the onl 
unexceptionable and effe€tual way to do this, is to lay fuch an 
additional tax upon the land, as would, in. the whole, be 
equal to all other taxes and duties, now gathered in thé kings 
dom, put together, By this means they would be, as it were, 
drawn to one fingle point. For, as the earth is the original 
and common parent of évery fpecies of commodities, whatever 
taxes are laid uponit, donaturally and by confequence propor- 
tionably affe& the produce of it.’ He then reduces the griev- 
ances arifing from the prefent modes of taxation to the four 
following: ‘ Firft, the inequality of our taxes: Secondly, the 
difficulty of colle&ing them, and the great detriment to trade, 
on account of the vaft number of people employed in that bu- 
finefs: Thirdly, the frequent frauds and impofitions now daily 
practifed, by the concealment of goods chargeable with duty: 
and, Fourthly, the violation and infringement of our conftitu- 

tional liberty.” He next endeavours to prove, that the method 
he lays down is void of all thofe grievances ; and proceeds to 
remove fome objections to his fcheme, and particularly ex- 
plains the article of luxuries.. He affirms, that idlenefs and 
debauchery are the only luxuries that are injurious to fociety, 
and therefore it is highly impolitic to tax the elegaiicies or re- 
finements of life, in whatever they confift. 

In fhort, this author plainly points at new eftimates be- 
ing made of the valug-of land, but without venturing explicitly 
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to declare his fentiments upon a matter that muft meet with fo 
many difficulties, as at prefent to be judged impraéticable. He- 
is fo much mafter of the fubject on which he writes, that he is 
fometimes apt to run into redundancies; but we are of opinion 
that this pamphlet well deferves the moft ferious attention of 
the public, and the legiflature itfelf, as the principles he lays 
down can fcarcely admit of any confutation in theory, however 
deficient they may be as to practicability. 








Art. XIV. Paveographia facrd. Or, Difcourfes on facred Subje&s. 
By Willi lain Stu kely, M. D. R:Gor of St. George, Qucen- 
fquare. 4to. Pr. 75. Baillie. 


HE hint of thefe difcourfes feems to have been taken from 

the Phyfico-theology of Mr, Derham, who, by difplay- 
ing the wonders of God in the works of the creation, has 
more effcCtually prometed the caufe of religion, than metaphy- 
ficians who bewilder themfelves in the mazes of abftra@tion, or 
fyftematical divines, who, devoted to fruitlefs controverfy, and 
zealous for their own opinions, at laft lofe fight of truth. 

The work confilts of eight difcourfes: the firft, fecond, and 
third treat of the glories of the vegetable kingdom; the fourth, 
of the cofmogony or zra of the creation, at the vernal equi- 
nox; the fifth is intitled Balaam Druid, a theological que 
tiog; the fixth turn upon Sabbath and matrimony, the primary 
laws at creation; the fevénth is a critical difquifition on Pfalm 
exxxill ; the eighth contains Origines Britannica, with a piece 
of facred chronology. 

We thall here give the reader an abftraét of the two firft dif- 
courfes, which will be fufficient to enable him to form a judg- 
ment of the whole. The firft difcourle is reduced to three 
heads: under the firft, which turns upon the beauty and ufe 
of the vegetable world in general, the author expatiates upon 
the beauties of Solomon’s gardens, the exquifite poetry of the 
orientals, and the Song of Solomon in particular ; which, ac- 
cording to him, gave rife tothe paftoral poetry both of the 
Greeks and Romans; and concludes it by obferving, that the 
Britifh Druids came from Abraham; were of the fame patri- 
archal reformed religion ; and brought the ufe of facred groves 
to Great Britain. This laf open is, as we apprehend, a little 
far-fetched. 

Under the fecond head, which turns upon a particular branch 
of the vegetable world’s ufe in a religious view, the author 
treats of the frankincenfe, the morning facrifice of all nations 
from the earlieft times; and oblerves, in {peaking upon this 
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fubje&, that it was the practice of the old world to ufe flowers 
and branches in all great a&s of religion, in the fame mannet 
as amongft us at Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whirfuntide ; which 
ufage he apprehends to be derived from the ancient Druids, as 
well as from the prafice of the heathen. Under the fame 
head he obferves, that the perfon whom we call Mefiiah, was 
expected by all nations; and that even the Chinefe philofopher 
Confucius looked for his coming. ‘There feems to be fome 
reafon for this conjeG@ture; for Tacitus informs us, that fome 
time before Vefpafian was raifed to the imperial throne, an 
opinion had prevailed all over the Eaft, that one born in Ju- 
dea fhould be the fupreme ruler of mankind. Our author far- 
ther obferves, that the vernal equinox was known from pro- 
phetic notices to be the time of the death of the Meffiah; and 
tells us, that the true purport of the fettival was, by the poets, 
wrought into the fable of Adonis being killed, “This pofition is, 
in our opinion, fomewhat extravagant; and, indeed, thofe who 
endeavour to trace out the myfteries of our religion in the reve 
ries of ancient mythology, feem to have quite miltaken the 
road to truth. 

Maximus of Tyre, a famous-Platonift, had reprefented the 
Druids as worfbippers of Jupiter, ‘whofe ftatue or fign was a 
very high oak-tree: the author of this work endeavours to vin- 
dicate them from the imputation of idolatry, thus: * the great 
woods and groves (fays he) were their verdant temples, —the 
boughs of oak and acorns were the ornaments of their ftaves 
and altars, which they cut down with the brazen inftruments 
called ce/ts, innumerable quantities whereof are ftill found in 
Britain and the circumjacent‘iflands, But they preferved the 
cuftom of the eaft, from whence they came, of having a kebla, 
or object, to which they all turned their faces in acts of religion. 
In the open temples of the Druids (continues he) they had 
an obelifcal flone, fet upright, for the 4ed/a ;-or three ttones fet 
nich-wife, fymbolic of the divine prefence. In a grove they 
chofe out a handfome oak, with two crofs-like branches. On 
the ftem of the tree they infcribed the word Taran, which fig- 
nifies God the fupreme; above and below, the word rHav, 
which fignifies Deity. On the crofs-arm, to the right, the 
word BELEN, meaning the All-healing Saviour. On the left 
arm, the word ues, meaning the Divine Spirit.’ By vindicat- 
ing them in this manner, the author feems to acknowledge 
that they were idolaters. 

Under the third head, which turns upon archite€ture, he en- 
deavours to prove that the fabric of our ancient churches and 
cathedrals was a fort of imitation of a grove. The fecond dif- 


courfe is reduced to two heads: under-the frit, the ufe and 
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beauty of the vegetable world in general is again expatiated up- 
on: under the fecond, this philofophical divine treats of the 
feeds of plants; and, by reafoning from analogy, endeavours 
to demonftrate that moft important article of religion, the re- 
furreQion. 

Upon the whole, our opinion of thefe difcourfes is, that 
though the author has given rather too great a loofe to the 
flights of fancy, every fincere Chiiftian will be both entertained 
and inftruéted by perufing them. 
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Art. XV. A Perfuafive to the Enlargement of Pfalmody; or, Attempt 
to foew the Reafonablene/s and Obligation of joining with the 
Pfalms of David, other Scriptural Songs, efpecially out of the New 
Tefament. By a Miniffer of the Church of Scotiand; 8vo. 
Printed at Glafgow, and fold by Gilmour. 


ROM the author of this pamphlet we are informed, that fo 
far back as the year1745, the General Affembly, which is 
the fupreme ecclefiaftical tribunal of Scotland, ‘ orderedacollec- 
tion of Scripture fongs, which a committee for the purpofe 
had prepared, to be printed, and required prefbyteries to tranf- 
mit their obfervations upon them.’ And that, ‘ In the year 
1749, they inftruéted the committee to confider the amend- 
ments offered, to admit fuch as they fhould judge proper and 
material, and to caufe a new impreffion of them, fo corrected, 
that they might be again fubjected to their examination.’ In 
1751, the prefbyteries being found deficient in making their 
report, the General Affembly renewed their regutrement of it 3 
but from that day to this the defign feems to have been for- 
gotten, which is the reafon why this attempt is made to revive 
it; fo that the ufe of other Scripture fongs befides the Pfalms 
of David may be introduced without offeace or difpleafure into 
the churches of Scotland. 

The firft fe&tion of this pamphlet difcovers that its author is a 
perfec matter of its fubjeét, and has ftudied it thoroughly, by 
eftablifhing (and we think he has done it beyond contradiction) 
the prattice of hymno-finging to have prevailed in the primitive 
Chriftian church. He particularly takes notice of Pliny’s Let- 
ter to Trajan, in the year #07, in whieh the Chriftians are 
faid before morning, ‘ to fing an hymn to Chrift alternately 
among themfeives, as toa God.’ In a note on this paflage, 
the author obferves, that ‘ carmen properly finifies a poem, though 
it is fometimes ufed for a fet or prefcribed form of words in 
profe.” We fhall here beg leave to obferve, that carmen like- 
wile 
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wile fignifies a magical incantation or form of words ; and we are 
ftrongly tempted to believe that Pliny mentions it here in that 
fenfe. 

This author’s fecond feétion treats ‘ of the reafonablenefs .of 
joining other fongs with the Pfalms of David, from the fcheme 
of redemption more fully manifefted, and actually executed 
fince thefe were compofed.’ In difcuffing this head, we can 
perceive nothing advanced that is inconfiltent with the character 
of a found ferious divine, whois thoroughly imprefled with the 
truth of what he advances, ‘The fame may be faid of his third 
fetion, in which he treats ‘Of the obligation to enlarge our fongs 
from the reafonablenefs hereof, and the example of the primitive 
church, conjoined, and from fome pafizges of the New Teftament.’ 
The fourth and laft fetion endéavours to remove the objections 
againft the enlargement of pfalmody; and to give fome an- 
fwers to thofe objeétions. The author, in the courfe of this 
feétion, is very full as to the praétice of foreign proteftant 
churches on this head, which he proves to be entirely in favour 
of his enlargement, He then pays no very good compliment 
to his own church, when he tells us, that * So far back as 
the year 1647, which was within what has been called the 
pure period, the General Affembly ‘* recommended to Mr. Za- 
chary Boyd to tranflate the other fcriptural fongs into metre, 
and to report his travels thereon to the commiffion, that, after 
examination thereof, they might fend the fame to prefbyrteries, 
to be by them confidered until the next General Affembly.” 
And this again ‘* appointed two brethren to revife Mr. Boyd’s 
labours, and to report to the commiffion, who, after examina- 
tion, were to fhew their opinion and judgment about them to 
the following affembly,.” But they were not approved ; as ine 
deed their rejection is faid to have been a wile meafure for the 
credit and reputation of the church.’ The reader: here is to 
obferve, that this fame Mr. Zachary Boyd was an ecclefiaftical 
buffoon of the church of Scotland, who traveftied great part of 
the Bible, with a humour and in a ftyle very remote both 
from ferioufnefs and decency. ‘The author, in the clofe of 
this Perfuafive, ftrengthens his arguments with the opinions of 
the Englith diffenters and other divines of the church of Eng- 
jand, who feem, moft of them, to be in his favour. 

But, after all, though we are, in our own minds, fincere 
friends to this author’s fcheme of enlarging pfalmody, yet we 
cannot look upon it either in a literary or theological, but in 
a prudential light; and the prudentiality of it muft entirely de- 
pend upon the cool moderate refie&tions of thofe'who are to 


authorize it. If they fhall find the people of Scotland heartily 
: dilpofed 
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difpofed towards fuch an enlargement, we fhall rejoice to fee it 
eftablifthed ; but fhould that not be the cafe, we think, by what 
has formerly happened in that country, that it would be the 
height of frenzy to enforce it, however it may be founded in 
reafon, juftified by {Cripture, or, praétifed by antiquity. 








Art. XVI. Man in queft of himfelf : or, a Defence of the Individu- 
ality of the Human Mind, or Self. | Occafioned by fome Remarks 
in the Monthly Review for Fuly, 1763. on a Note in Seareh’s 


Freewill. By Cuthbert Comment, Gent. 8vo. 1s. Dod- 
iley. 


FT “HE author of this traét endeavours to affert and maintain 

the individuality of the human mind, in oppofition to acer- 
tain critic, who, inhis obfervations upon his Effay on Freewill, 
had inadvertently revived an old atheifticat notion, that a per- 
ceptive and active being might be forined of inert and fenfelefs 
principles. He juttly obferves, that as the term individual im- 
ports fomething that cannot be divided; that, therefore, to re- 
prefent every individual as a compound, is a palpable abfur- 
dity, an abfolute contradiation in terms, the fame as an indi- 
vifible divifible, or a compounded compound. 

This extravagant opinion was maintained heretofore by the 
Stratonic and Democritic atheifts, who admitted atoms abfo- 
Jutely indivifible, as the ingredients of which the fouls of men, 
and all other productions, were formed. They held, that thofe 
atoms were floating about in infinite fpace, diftin® and feparate 
from each other; until by their collifion, aflormments, and ad- 
hefions, they ranged themfelves into the compound bodies we 
fee. Our author} whillt he afferts the fpirituality of the foul, 
refutes the above atheiftical tenet with great force of argument, 
aod proves, io a fatisfactory manner, that after all poffible di- 
vifion of matter, it will ftill continue matter: but he has omitted 
many ftriking arguments which have been adduced, in order to 
evince that no change in the modification of matter can fuper- 
add to itsintelligence, upon which the fpirituality and individu- 
ality of the human mind are founded. Dr. Bentley, in his dif- 
courfe again{t atheifm, preached at Boyle’s le&ture, had admi- 
rably proved that motion could never give the property of 
thinking to matter, by the following argument: In twelve 
hours the hand of a clock moves to the point from whence it 
fet out, yet caft your eye upon it in any particular moment, - 
it appears to be at reft. This is a plain demonftration, that 
motion can add nothing to matter that it had not before; for 


from the above fimilitude it isevident, that matter in any given 
fecond 
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fecond of the time of its motion, is in the fame ftate as if at 
reft. There.muft be therefore in man fomething totally diftin& 
from what ftrikes the fenfes, fince neither motion nor a parti- 
cular arrangement of the particles of matter can ever produce 
perfonality, or the confcioufnefs of our own exiflence. Indivi- 
dual and perfonal are therefore fynonymous terms with fpiritual, 
agreeable to the opinion of certain philofophers, that there is 
in the human foul a principle of unity which conneéts it with 
the Deity. The monades of the celebrated Leibnitz are founded 
upon the fame notion, namely, that unity is effential to an in- 
telligent being: a monade, according to that illuftrious philofo- 
pher, is any being that can fay, J am; and thefe beings are, 
by their unity, conne&ted with God, made members of the 
world of fpirits, and have an infight into eternal truths. Unity. 
or individuality is, indeed, as effential to finite and created {pi- 
rits, as itis to the great Father of fpirits, the eternal Creator 
of the univerfe ; and the unity of the Godhead has in all ages 
been thought to be an article of fo much confequence, that 
fome have fuffered martyrdom forit. Our author, though the 
fubje&t he treats is of fo abftrufe a nature, has often recourfe to 
raillery ; not contented with refuting his antagonift, he does his 
utmolt to make him appear ridiculous; this is, indeed, excuf 
able in him, as the author againft whom he writes, allows’ 
himfelf the moft unlimited licentioufnefs both in raillery and 


abufe. 
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Art. 17. Serious thoughts on the Ingratitude and Injuftice of the Op- 
pofition againft Lord Bute. With an Attempt to prove, that we 
never were fo happy as during bis Lordfoip's Adminifiration. ate. 
Pr, 6d. Flexney. 

H1S writer ere&ts himfelf intoan ironical apologift for 

lord Bute and his conduét, and under that mafk he retales 
all the dirty hackneyed charges ‘againtt him, but without one 
grain of wit or humour to move our rifibility, or of truth.or 
juftice to convince our reafon. 


Art. 18. 4 Difedion of the North Briton, No. 45. Paragraph by 
Paragraph. Infcribed to the Right Hon.’ Earl Temple. 80. 
Pr. 1s. 5d. Burnet. 

This author cuts up his fubje& with no unfkilful hand, and 
expofes the virulence and injuftice of this celebrated North Bri- 
ton in a manner that muft affect every well-wifher to the peace 
of the nation, or to his majefty’s perfon and government. ‘“ 

t. 
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Art. 19. 4 Collefion of the Supplies, and Ways and Means, from 
the Revolution to the prefent time. By a Member of Parliament. 
12mo. Pr. 3s. Davis. 


Of all the works we ever undertook the review of, this is the 
moft melancholy, as the fum-total of the fupplies and ways 
and means raifed upon this kingdom, fince the revolution, 
amounts to the incredible fum (reader, we give it thee in 
words, for fear thou fhouldft fufpe& any miftake in figures) 
of fourhundred and eight millions, eight hundred and ninety- 
eight thoufand, three hundred fixty-nine pounds, fix fhil- 
Jings, and four pence half-penny. As for the particulars, we re- 
fer thee to the colleétion itfelf, where thou wilt find them 
readily vouched by day and date, by guid pro quo, in pounds, 
fhillings, pence, and farthings; and that too in fo accurate and 
eafy a manner, as to be intelligible to the meaneft capacity ; 
if, as the faying is, he can'fpeil, read, and caft accounts. In 
fhort, we not only recommend this little volume to all parlia- 
ment-men, and patriots of all denominations ; but we hope to 
fee an order of the Britith council for its being chained to a 
defk in every church, for the perufal of all true Englifhmen, 
in the fame manner as the Bible and Fox’s Book of Martyrs 
were in the days of our honeft anceftors. 


Art. 20. Crude Thoughts on the Dog-a&. Recommended to the Con- 
fideration of all Juch as are to be difgualified by it, the Farmers. 
Freeholders, and every honeft? Man in the Kingdom of England. 
By a Perfon withcut Eyes from bis Birth, 8v0. 6d. Knowles. 
This is a very fenfible remonftrance upon the feverity of 

the prefent game-laws, and the abfurdity of extending them 


farther. 


Art. 21. Odfervations concerning the Execution of Criminals convia- 
ed of Capital Offences. The Conduct of Sheriffs inquired into, 
With a foort Views of the Confequences attending a Mil:tary Power. 
Addreffed to the Magiftrates of Great Britain, of all Denomina- 
tions. Wrote in 1751, but never before publifeed. 80. Pr. 
6d. Nicoll. 


This obferver is very angry with the non-attendance of fhe- 
riffs and under-fheriffs upon the execution of. criminals, 
which has often rendered it neceflary to call in the military 
power, tothe great difgrace of the civil adminiftration. The 
author next points out the power of the theriffs of London and 
Middlefex, who, on proper occafions may raife the pofe comitas 
ius. A due attention is paid to Mr. Janffen’s behaviour during 


his fhrievalty, who always declined the affifiance of military 
' ‘ power 
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power to execute the civil laws of this land. The author ther 
finells a rat in the proffer of the voluntary and friendly affift~ 
ance of the military: ‘* Timieo Daneos, fays he fagacioufly, &F do- 
na ferentes.” For our own part, we have always heard the 
ihilitary gehtlemen complain of their attendance on fuch me- 
lancholy occafions, as beifig the moft difagteeable and difs 
graceful part of their duty. The obferver is then very juitly 
fired with indignation at the indecency of the common exer 
cutions; though we are apt to think that molt of his charges 
are aggravated, arid forie of them groundlefs, while others call 
for reformation, , 


Art. 22. Evangelical Difcourfes. By John Payne. Swe. Price 
35. Jewed. 


Thefe difcourfes, tho’ they were not delivered. from the pulpits 
are much fuperior tothofe which are commonly pronounced toa 
numerous congregation, The reafon which the author alligns 
for giving them rather in the form of fermons than eflays, is, that 
as divine truth can be communicated to the mind only by the 
immediate operation of the Spirit of truth, the arguments by 
which men inculcate the duties of religion and- morality, aré 
hever more likely to make an impreflion than when delivered 
in the manner which people have been accuftomed to hear theni 
treated. 

The fame points of dofrine too often occur in thefe pieces; 
and the author thould have therefore fupported them by differ- 
ent arguments from thofe which he had adduced before: he en- 
deavours to excufe himfelf for thefe repetitions, by acknow4 
ledging that they were not originally intended for the prefs; 
and throws himfelf upon the mercy of the public. We hope 
he will meet with an indulgent reception from his readers, as his 
ftyle and manner of reafoning are unexceptionable. 


Art. 23. 4 Defcription of the Storm that happenedin Wek Kent, ix 
Auguft, 1763. By John Hedges, 4. M. Vicar of Tudeley 
cum Capella, Kent. 470. 6d. Chandler. 


A piece of unintelligible rhapfody, penned, ds it fiould fecm 
by the ftyle, by fome wild enthufiaitic ntethodift: we will give 
our readers one fentence of it, which we believe will fuffici- 
ently fatisfy their curiofity : * Eternity is /omerbing that is more 
like nothing, thani any thing we have either feen, have been, of 
are acquainted with; and yet every one of us may, will, nu Yee! 
either the good or ill effets of it for ever.’ If this is not moft 
fublime nonfenfe, we do not know what is. 


Vou. XVII. January, 17646 F Art, 
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Art. 24. A Letter fent to bis Excellency Claude Louis Francois 
Regnier Count de Guerchy, &c. Ambafador Extraordinary. to 
is Britannic Majefy. By the Noble Charles Génevieve Louis 
Auguftus Cefar Andrew Timotheus d’Eon de Beaumont, 
Efe. Fe. gto. Pr. 25. 6d. Dixwell. 


This letter, fome weeks ago, received a very concife anfwer 
in the Gazette, by the writer being formally difcharged from 
appearing at court, on complaint of the French king, for noe- 
delivering his letters of revocation. The pampblet before us 
contains an account of a very unimportant difpute between this 
chevalier d’Eon and one de Vergy, whom he treats as an ad- 
venturer and an impoftor. On the perufal of this difpute we 
cannot help congratulating our court upon the French fending 
to us as great as wecan poflibly fend to them. 





Art.25. A Letter to a Young Lady on ber Marriage. 4to. Pr. 1. 
Davis. 


This epifile turns on two points. The firft is a moft fevere 
invective againft man-midwives, and the fecond a moft excel- 
Jent receipt for a young lady to keep her teeth clean, by the 
help of a butcher’s fkewer. This laff is, we aflure our readers, 
by far the moft valuable part of the performance, which has a 
Ring at the tail levelled againit the Monthly and Critical Re- 
viewers, who, the writer fays, are chiefly compofed of furgeons 
and man midwives. Some of our fraternity, perhaps, would 
be glad that he could make the charge good, as they, pofli- 
b'y, might find it more profitable to manage the forceps than 
the quill. This writer, who pretends to take up the pen 
in favour of decency, is, perhaps, the moft indecent creature that 
ever handled one ; and what he fays, refpeCling man-midwives, 
is of fo fcandalous a nature, that we cannot take farther notice 


of his perforn ance. 





Art. 26. An Effay on the Study of Literature, Written originally 
in French, éy Edward Gibbon, jua. E/g. Now firft tranf- 
lated into Englifo, vo. Pr. 2s, Becket and De Hondt. 


We heartily with that this gentleman, whofe talents appear 
to be pregnant with good fenfe, when uninfluenced by French 
authorities, would write upon a fubjeét lefs diffipated, and more 
colleéted to a particular point: we make no doubt but we fhall 
then have an opportunity of congratulating our country upon a 
valuable acquifition to true tafte and ufeful erudition. 
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We have already + given our opinion concerning this work? 
and treated it with all the tendernefs which we apprehend to be 
due to rifing genius. The tranflation before us is void of that 
Atiffnefs, and thofe improprieties, which we obferved in the ori- 
ginal French; but, after all, we cannot help wifhing that, if a 
tranflation of this piece was wanting, Mr. Gibbon would have 
taken that Opportunity of giving us fomething more of his own, 


Art. 27. The Hiftory of Prime Minifters and Favourites, in Eng- 
land ; from the Congueft down to the Prefent Time: With Reflec- 
tions on the fatal Confequences of their Mifcondu& ; and Political 
Deduftions on the Perpetuity of Freedom in the Englith Conftitution : 
Afcertained and vindicated from the Defpotifm affeGed by any of our 
Sovereigns. 8vo. Pr. 2s.6d. Kearfly. 


This author comes with his fkimming-dith when all the cream 
is gone, volumes upon volumes, and millions of pamphlets and 
papers having been employed to expofe the abufes of minifterial 
power in England. This writer’s knowledge of his fubje& does 
not exceed the reading Baker, Rapin, and the like hiftorians, 
from whom he relates all the common-place faéts and refleions 
that have been fo many thoufand times hackneyed in former 
publications. He reprefents queen Elizabeth as having recalled 
Leicefter from the Low Countries with difgrace, and of having 
let Effex tafte and furfeit on the wealth of the nation, and that 
‘ the names of monopolies and odious taxes were not intelligible 
to experience all her days.’ After fo many miferable mifrepre- 
fentations in the tranfations of a reign now fo well known, 
the reader cannot expeé that we are to take any farther notice 


of this flimfy compilation. 


“Art. 28. The Expedience and Neceffity of natienal Eftablifoments in 
Religion, with Objervations on that of the Church of England in 
particular. A Sermon jreached at the firft Triennial Vifitation 
held by the Right Reverend Father in God Thomas Lord Bithop of 
Briltol, at St. Stephen’s Church in Briftol, July 14, 1763. And 
publifocd at the Defre of his Lerdfbip and the Clergy. By Wil- 
liam Tafwell, VM. 4. Vicar of Wotton-under-edge, in Glouce- 
fterfhire. 800. Pr. 6d. Fletcher, 


Mr. Tafwell, in this difcourfe, propofes the following ar- 
ticles, The general expedience and necetlity of national eftab- 
lifhments in religion, the peculiar advantages of the Chriftian 





¢ See Critical Review, vol. xii. p. 57. 
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teligion, and in particular that of our own church-conftitution 
and worfhip. In {peaking to the firft of thefe points, he juftly 
obferves, That the vulgar and ignorant have no means of acquir- 
ing any knowledge of religion, and their motal duties, but by 
frequenting places of public worfhip, where there is an afcer- 
tained form of prayer read to direét them in their devotions, and 
preachers to inftru& them in the various. modes of moral obli- 
gation. In handling this fubject he farther obferves, That the 
colleétive body of a nation flourifhes or declines as their public 
worfhip, enjoined by the eftablithed religion of a country, is at- 
tended to or negleéted. This truth is evident from the whole 
tenor of antient hiltory, in which we find that the rife and fall 
of empires is marked by the zealous attachment to religious in- 
ftitutions, and by the deviation from them amongft thofe who 
are fubject to their feveral governments. ‘Thus the Epicurean 
philofophy prevailed in the republic of Athens, before Greece 
became a province to Rome, and the pernicious do@trines of that 
fe& were univerfally adopted by the patricians before the Roman 
republic was reduced to flavery by the ambition of the Cefars. 
Still ftronger proofs of this may be derived from a retrofpedct 
of thofe nations who once enjoyed the light of the gofpel, but 
have now loft it, in particular thofe great and opulent cities in 
Afia and Africa, which were formerly fo famous for their 
Chriftian churches. Whoever compares their antient flate with 
their prefent, and duly confiders that their declenfions proceed- 
ed from the corruption or lofs of their religious eftablifhments, 
will want but little farther convi€tion of this important truth. 
Mr. Tafwell, after having confidered the general expedience and 
neceflity of national cftablifhments in religion, and the peculiar 
advantages of the chriltian faith, proceeds in the laft place to 
enlarge upon thole of our own church-conftitution and worthip. 
Thefe he reprefents as the refult of the long-digefted reafons, 
wifdom, and council of all the moft able directors both of our 
church and ftate; adding, that our ever-honoured anceftry, at 
a period by no means favourable to liberty, drove out the Ro- 
man pontiff from his long-ufurped dominion over us, and that 
with a fpirit which will.do them honour, as Jong as virtue and 
religion haveaname. The reformer and patrict, advancing hand 
in hand, purged our religion and fixed the ftandard of freedom 
alfo in our country —The moft fuperficial knowledge of Englith 
hiftory muft convince every reader that our author has here 
gteatly mifreprefented matters ; the yoke of the Roman pontiff 
was firft fhaken off by Henry VIII. and the motive that induc- 
ed him to take that ttep thews him to have had no fort of merit 
in accidentally contributing to the Reformation, What Mr. 


Tafwell means by the Reformer’s marching hand in hand with 
a 
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the Patriot, we likewife own ourfelves unable to conje€ture; fo 
Jar is it from being true, that our religion and liberty were eftab- 
lifhed upon a firm bafis in confequence of a formed plan, that it 
was not till after many ftruggles between defpotifn and liberty, 
popery and the reformation, that the two latter, at length, got 
the better of the former; and it is remarkable that fome were in- 
{trumental in the eftablifhment both of liberty and religion, by 
violently oppofing both. Thus James I]. by openly attempting 
to introduce popery and arbitrary power, excited the people to 
make that effort for the fecurity of their liberty and -religion, 
which fixed them upon a fure foundation; whereas they might 
have been in danger from the more flow and artful attacks ofa 
prince of a different character. Inftead, therefore, of reprefent- 
ing the eftablifhment of our religion as the refult of long digetted 
reafons, wifdom, and council, Mr. Tafwel! fhould have confider- 
ed it as the work of that Providence which can effe& its purpofes 
by means the moft feemingly inadequate, which made Conitan- 
tine, a cruel and arbitrary prince, eflablifh the Chriftian religion 
throughout the Roman empire; in a word, of that God who 
made all things to anfwer his own wife purpofes. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Tafwell, in the judgment which 
he pafies upon our Liturgy, namely, that it is fitted to Sr, 
Paul’s ftandard of prayer ; 2 wll pray with the /pirit and I will 
pray with the underfianding alfo; his other obfervations upon our 
church’s form of worfhip are likewife pertivent and juit. 


Art. 29. Serious Refieious on the Rev. Mr. Tafwell’s Viftation 
Sermon, lately preached at Briftol ; in a@ letter from a Gentleman 
to bis Friend. 8vo. Pr. gd. Withers. 


The author of this letter draws his pen in defence of the dif- 
fenters, who, however, were but very obliquely attacked by 
Mr. Tafwell, though the letter-writer accufés him of lifting up a 
tremendous fcourge in his right hand, and meditating a furious 
blow, merely to fatisfy his own luft of revenge. He begins his 
attack by afferting, that the expedience and neceflity of national 
eftablifhments in religion, efpecially in the Chriftian religion, is 
an obnoxious and long-contefted fubje&, and infinuates that 
Mr. Tafwell, in reafoning upon it, has confidered religion only 
as a ftate-engine, fubfervient to the interefts of fociety. This 
proceeding is fomewhat uncharitable, and fhews how little right 
he has to accufe Mr. Tafwell of rancour or malice, or to pre- 
fix to his pamphlet, by way of motto, the words of the com. 
mandment, Thou fealt not bear falfe vaitne/s againft thy neighbour. 

In page 13, he obferves, that, however curioufly Mr. Taf- 
well may have wrote upon the expediency of national eftablifl.- 
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ments in religion, he has by no means proved their neceffity, 
affirming at the fame time, that he could not do this without 
denying plain matter of fa&. Upon this occafion he afks tri- 
umphantly the following queftion, ‘ Had the Chriftian religion 
no fubfiftence between the day of Pentecoft and the conftituti- 
ons of Conftantine?? To this it may be very properly an{wer- 
ed, that the Chriftians, before their religion was eftablifhed 
throughout the empire, might have had fome fettled forms or 
modes of worfhip amongft themfelves. The Jews have fuch to 
this day, yet their religion is no-where national. Our author 
then maintains, with fome warmth, and endeavours to fupport 
his affertion by a variety of citations, that our Liturgy is Cal- 
viniftical, and that whoever renounces Calvinifm renounces the 
Reformation. Thus, becaufe Mr. Tafwell had maintained that 
fome of the opinions of Calvin were as dangerous and errone- 
ous as thofe of the Roman catholics, the prefent author repre- 
fents him as having maintained, that they were -all fo; and 
thinks he has fufficiently confuted and expoled him by fhewing 
that the Liturgy, in many things, coincides with the dodrines 
of Calvin. This method of reafoning is altogether unfair and 
fophiftical. Although he has recourle to fuch artifices, he ar- 
raigns Mr. Tafwell of calumny, for having affirmed that the 
Puritans of the laft century, formed upon the moft rigid infti- 
tutes of Calvin’s fchool, fubverted this happy eflabliihment of 
thechurch, and at the fame time deftroyed our conftitution it- 
felf, threw us into the miferies of a long and cruel anarchy, and 
caufed the annals of their times to be wrote with blood. Tho’ 
thefe fadis cannot be denied, our letter-writer accufes Mr. Taf- 
well of calumny for mentioning them; it being, according to 
him, done merely with a view to bring an odium upon the pre- 
fent diflenters. With whar face then, can the fame man enu- 
merate all the evils to which the perfecuting fpirit of Laud, (a 
profefled Arminian, and a mortal oppofer of the Calvinittic 
doétrines of the Reformation) gave rife, and urge the unconftitu- 
tional aéts of Charles, who was equally an enemy to the Puri- 
tans, when it muft ‘be obvious to every one, that he could have 
nothing elfe in view, but to caft an odium upon the eftablifhed 
church? Thus is he guilty of the very fame indire& proceeding 
with which he charges another.. Controverfies, indeed, are fel- 
dom managed with any candour, and fuch are the excefles which 
moft of thofe who engage in them run into, that they feem to 
juftify the obfervation of an eminent wit, that men have jult 
religion enough to hate, but not enough to love, one another. 
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Art. 30. Cato. Tragaedia. Autore clariffimo Viro Jofepho Ad- 
difon, inter Anglize noftra principes' Poétas jure numzrando omifis 
Amatoriis Scenis, Latino Carmine Verfa. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Kearfly, 


This tranflation is, in moft parts of it, faithful and elegant, 
aad may be ufeful in giving thofe learned foreigners who do 
not underftand our language, fome idea of the Englith ftage, of 
which Mr. Addifon’s Cato is one of the greateft ornaments, 
The expreflion is, in general, pure and claflical. The famous - 
foliloquy of Cato, in the beginning of the fifth a@, is thus ren- 


dered : 
«« Tt muft be fo. . . Plato, thou, &c.” 


© Sic efle conftat .... Tu quidem re&é, Plato. 

Hzc nempe quorfum blanda fpes menti infidet, 

Hec avida defideria & exardens amor 

ZEternitatis? Hic unde fecretus timor 

Horrérque mortis? Quid animus fubito pavet, 

Refugitque trepidus, dum olim in antiquum nihil 

Horret relabi? ....Numen eft quod nos movet : 

Divina mens intus agit. Eft Deus, Deus, 

Totos per artus fufus, ipfi animo indicans 

ZEternitatem. ¥ternitas .... Aternitas ! 

O dulcis, 6 tremenda ! quam terres....places!... 

Per quot meatus, quot per ancipites vias 

Novafque formas rerum inexpertum rapis? 

Longe intuenti tractus ille oculis patet 

Immenfus, ingens, Debilem at vifum impedit 

Caliginofe noétis incumbens peplum. 

Hic ergo fiftam. Si Deus mundum regit, 

(At regere pulchrz ipfe ordo nature docet) 

Virtute deleftatur : & quicquid Deum 

Deleétat, effe non nequit bonum. Aft ubi, 

Quando fruendum?. .. . Totus hic quantus patet, 

Succumbit orbis Cafari..... Ambiguis labat 

Mens feffa curis. Terminum ponet chalybs. 3 
[Enfi manum admovet, 

Mors atque vita fic mibieft pofita in manu, 

Ad utramlibet paratus utramque intuor. , 

Hic yitam adacté morte momento rapit, [ Primo enfem. 

Mihi fempiternos ille promittit dies [ deinde librum indicat. 

Anintus fuz immortalitatis confcius 

Mucronis aciem ridet & temnit minas, 

Tenues vetuftas fyderum extinguet faces, 

fEtate fol ipfe gravis.imminuet diem, 

Natura tota deniqae annofam induet 
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Ultima fene&tam ; at animus eterna nitens 

Vivet juventa. Vivet....& difcors ubi 

Elementa bellum feedere abrupto gerent, 

Et fraSta mundi machina fupremim gemet, 

lil#fus, integer, capite fe alto efferet 

Inter ruinas orbiamque fragmina.’ 

The reader may compare this with a tranflation of the fame 

pafiage, in the eighth volume of the Spectator. 


«* Sic fic fe habere rem neceffe prorfus eft 
Ratione vincis, &c,’ 


Pr. 1s. 6d. Flexney. 





Art.31. Cam. <AnElegy. 410. 


The author of this Elegy, which, perhaps, might, with more 
propricty, be called a /atire, has here rallied the univerfity of 
Cambridge with fome humour on their fervility and dependence 
onthe great. Thofé who are acquainted with the prefent ftare 
of that ‘learned body will be pleafed with the performance, 
which is certainly written by a man of genius : the verfes are 
many of them extremely good, and the vein of irony which runs 
through it well fupported: the following lines on the ever-me- 
morable inftallation of the d of N are excellent, 


where Granta {peaks thus ; 








‘¢ E’en in that ever-memorable hour 
That gave N—c—e and the charms of pow’r, 
When my loud fhore with acclamations rung, 
And my fixt ftream in rapt attention hung ; 

A god! a god! re. echoing Granta cried ; 

A god! a god! Godolphin’s hills replied ; 

When proudeft prefects adération paid, 

To this new deity themfelves had made ; 

When facred fplendor grac’d the feftal board, 
Scarce pomp fufficient for this earthly lord ; 
When college lux’ry fone with courtly pride, 
And Bacchus roll’dan unexhaufted tide ; 

Thrice at each health the choral Pzxans rife, 

And thrice the trumpet’s clangor tears the fkies ; 
When folemn pedants feem’d to drop a while 
Th’ effential dullnefs, and effay’d to {mile ; 
Well-warm’d with wine and hope, each rufty foul 
Forgot its fpleen, and peep’d out from its hole ; 
And Mafon, prince.of poets! foar’dfo high, 
He hit his giddy head againft the fky ; 
Strait Mufic at his call, celeftial maid! 
Came down in form of Randol to his aid ; 
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And now each /é/low, quick as glancing thought, 

Quick as the glafs, the circling ardor caught, 

From heart to heart, from lip to lip it ran— 

But did they hail the patriot, /cholar, man? 

No—’twas th’ enchanting minifterial charm 

That ftruck each bofom witha wild alarm; 

Each in idea grafp’d preferment’s prize, 

While {carfs, ftalls, mitres, danc’d before their eyes, 
‘ Thrice happy they, who feiz'd the precious gale, 

And fafe in Fortune’s port have fur!*d their fail ; 

While thipwreckt bifhops float upon the wave, 

And future deans have found a watry grave. 

Full many a fanguine youth, whofe eager foul 

Was whiri’d in fancy’s car from goal to goal, 

Swifter than courfers {cour Newmarket’s plain, 

Who ply’d the whip, regardlefs of the rein, 

And ftill, each rival diftanc’d, urg’d the chace, 

Till Lambeth crown’d him victor of the race : 

Muft now—Oh fatal fall! Oh haplefs meed ! 

Wake from his dream, ‘* an hireling flock to feed ;” 

Mutt live and die unbenefic’d, unknown. 

A village—curate, or a college—drone.” 


Our author then calls upon Mafon and Gray to lament the 


fate of their poor alma mater, who now lies neglected and for- 


—— ‘ doom’d to fee the royal favour beam 
Its chearing rays on Ifis’ rival ftream.’ 


The following lines would incline us to determine the writer 


an Oxonian, when, {peaking of Oxford, he fays, 


‘ Her fons, obedient ftill to honour’s call, 
Carelefs if minifters or rife or fall, 
Purfue where-ever virtue points the way, 
And fcorn, tho’ courtiers curfe their pride, to ftray ; - 
Yet {till maintain their dignity,and ftate, 
Inflexible to ills unconquerably great ! 
And now, tho’ Fortune feems to wear a fmile, 
And bears her charms with too-delufive guile, 
On honour’s terms alone will Oxford take 
Her gifts, or quit them all for honour’s fake.” 


And yet we have known birds befoul their own nefts; and 
it is no uncommon thing to hear Englith, Irith, French, 
Spanifh, every nation, indeed, but the Scotch, abufing their 
own country. The author of this poem, therefore, may, for 





aught we know, be a Cantab. though he has been fo fevere on 





his 
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his brethren— Whoever he is, the poem is a good one, and the 
fubje& of it a fair mark for fatire.—The elegy concludes with 
the following excellent piece of advice, which we would recom- 


mend to the ferious confideration of the perfons to whom it is 
addreffed. 


‘ Be this fad wholefome difcipline impreft 
For ever, Cam, on thine and Granta’s breatft ! 
Oh! ne’er my fons recant, as void and vain, 
The vows extorted by the force of pain: 

But wifely ftill in learning’s paths proceed, 
And aim at honor’s independent meed. 

Still principle above preferment prize, 

Nor ** meanly fear to fall, nor creep to rife :” 
Then nobly fcorn the frowns or fmiles of fate, 
And learn from ©xford to be truly great.’ 


Art. 32. Filial Piety. A Poem. to. Pr. 6d. Flexney. 


The filial piety mentioned in the title-page of this poem is, 
it feems, nething more than the gratitude of a fon of dullnefs, 
who celebrates, in pious ftrains, his good mamma, and thanks 
her for the many favours fhe has conferredon him. The verfes, 
which are a kind of mock-heroic (in the manner of Philips’ 
Splendid Shilling) are not ill turned, nor is the performance 
without humour, as will appear by the following lines, 


‘ Bear witnefs, all ye wicked men of wir, 
What hated plagues await the carelefs head 
That fpills unrighteous rhime: and dare ye then 
Provoke the bloody fift of Arifarch, 

To rip, to gut, and hang you up to dry, 
Like whitings, in the window of Fig-lane? 
Or would you like to fee the quivering phiz 
Of your dear babe ftuck up ia pillory, 

For imps to pelt with ftinking magazines ? 
Ah! heed ye nothing? met ye never late 
Monfters that roam round Pater-nofter Row, 
Yclip’d Reviews ? 

Thefe, oft as Cynthia {cours her linen gown, 
Burk tothe goddefs with opprobrious yells, 
Of lays jejune, of modeft mincing odes, 

Of fatire meek, of {creaming Ox and Cam, 
Of diftion uninflam’d for fatal want 

Of gin, high tax’d by rich old fenators, 
Securing to themfelves the heav’nly drink.’ 


The thing, upon the whole, is a mere jeu d’ ¢/prit, but thews 
the author to be capable of writing better upon a better fubject. 
. Art. 
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Art. 33. Churchill’s Epife to William Hogarth, E/g. Re-werft- 
fied. With Notes. 400. Pr.2s.6d. Burd. 


This is a poor attempt to ridicule Churchill’s Epifile to Ho- 
garth, by adding a third line to every couplet, in this manner, 


* Amongft the fons of men how few are known 
Who dare bejuaft to merit not their own ! 
So fpoke Mackfleckno from bis Irifh throne.” 
Superior virtue and fuperior fenfe 
To knaves and fools. will always give offence; 
None wilt thou give, wemay conclude from hence. 
Nay, men of real worth can fcarcely bear, 
So nice is jealoufy, a rival there, 
But fool with fool in amity may pair. 

* Be wicked as thou wilt, do all that’s bafe, 
Proclaim thyfelf the monfter of thy race ; 
But fpare, ob! fpare us from thy Chevy-Chafe. 
Let Vice and Folly thy black foul divide, 
Be proud with meannefs, and be mean with pride, 
A calf to men, a man to calves ally'd.’ 


The few lines above quoted, are fufficient to give us an idea 
of this contemptible performance. 


Art. 34. The Smithfield Rofciad. By the Author. 4t0. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
Flexney, Se, 


The Smithfield Rofciad is as inferior to Churchill’s Rofciad, 
as a play at Bartholomew-Fair is to a play at Drury-Lane. The 
author of it follows his mafter as clofe.as he can; but, as we 
might naturally expect, 





haud paffibus aquis. 


The public and private characters of the inferior a€tors of each 
theatre are, indeed, very low and infignificant materials for a 
poem. ‘The authorof this fatire feems, however, poffeffed of no 
contemptible abilities; and the defcription of Smithfield has 
both humour and poetry in it. 


‘ In that wide place where tatter’d enfigns wave, — 
Where oxen over drove rebellious rave, 
Where horfes whinny, and where jockeys cheat, 
Pigs grunt, calves bellow, ewes and weathers bleat, — 
Where ftinks engender, houfes nod in air, 
Where once Bartholomew prolong’d his fair, 
(Till city mayors repin’d at Smithfield pride, ) 
Where riots ripen’d, and where Perrot died. - 


- A Gothick 
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A Gothick vatican of lofty fize 

Confpicuous fiands, and nodding hurts the eyes, 
In antient days it might, perhaps, have bore 

A martyr’s virtues,—now the common whore 
Lewd revels hold, and gin-drunk villains keep 
Their crimes from juftice, and in darknefs fleep : 
In this a dull academy is plac’d, 

Which Yates and Shuter many years have grac’d : 
Where kings and queens are got without a bed, 
And taught to fqueak and fquall for paint and bread : 
Where dancers fit their legs to trip the ftage, 
And infant harlots pra&ife to engage.’— 


The latter part of this poem is a tolerable imitation of Pope’s . 
Dunciad, and may afford fome entertainment to thofe who are 
acquainted with the refpe€table perfonages charaéterifed in this 
performance. To the reft of the world it will afford very little 
pleafure or fatisfaction, 


Art. 35. Liberty and Interef. A Burlefque Poem on the Prefent 
Times. to. 1s. Fletcher. 


This little poem is written with eafe and fpirit, and is the 
beft imitation of the Hudibraftic ftyle we have feen for fome 
time; the author’s defcription of Liberty is fanciful and pretty, 
and the fpeech of Jnteref? has a good deal of humour in it. Up- 
on the whole, we think it a pleafing performance, and as fuch 
recommend it to our readers, 


Art. 36. The Cefus of Venus; or, Fhe Art of Charming. A 
Poem. 4to. 1s. Cabe. 


If the ceftus of Venus: had poffeffed no more charms than 
this poem, it would not have enabled her to fubdue the 
heart even of a Vulcan. The author advifes the ladies to do 
what, we apprehend, without his advice, they would certainly 
have done, to make themfelves as amiable as poffible, by every 
accomplifhment, finging, dancing, playing on inftruments, &c. 
‘Falking of mufic, he tells us, that 

* wak’d by the fprightly air 
In jocund mood, Joy flaps the back of Care.’ 
The image of Joy flapping the back of Care is, no doubt, ex- 
tremely poctical; nor is the following lefs new and ftriking ; 


fpite of the Frenchman’s talk, 
You know to take, and beautify a walk. 


But when our author comes to his pious exclamations, he is 
fuperexcellent ; 


Heay’n 
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Heav’n fhield each fair one from that death-avorfe fate, 
That curfe of curfes, an infipid mate ! 

Whofe thought ne’er travels, in its fartheft range, 
Beyond the tavern, coffee-houfe, or ’change ; 
Moody he fits,-and filent all the day, 

Or flily quarrels, to dave what to fay. 


We fhall conclude with obferving, that there cannot be a more 
death-eworfe fate than for an author not #o dave awhat to fay 
better than this gentleman. 


Art. 37. The Garretteer, a Satire. Inferibed (avithout Permiffion) 


to The three moft diftinguifbed Heroes of the Poem, the Garretteer’s 
Patrons. 4to. 1s. Hinxman, 


We believe this performance to be literally and truly the work 
of, as the title imports, a garretteer, being nothing but a mere 
catch-penny Grub, as our readers will fee by the following 
lines, where the garretteer is thus defcribed: 


Now that at lait we’ve gain’d the fteep, 

Let’s thro’ the key-hole take a peep. 

There fits he on a three-leg’d ftool 

Eating foopmeagre ftupid fool ! 

Did I fay eating ? at one {wallow 

Tis gone, yet leaves him wond’rous hollow, 
Now he refumes his lab’ring pen 

To glofs the fouleft deeds of inen. 

But fee he moves —we’re fure undone — 

Say fhall we enterin, of run? 

Then in we go like mafter Ranger, 

He’ll fure be civil fo a ftranger, 

By famine bred, he’s calmer grown, 

Than J—nf—n, who knock’d O—{fb—ne down 

On like occafion. ‘“* We intrude 

Your pardon, fir, for being fo rude. 

May I juft fee what you’re about?” 
Garretteer.] And welcome—you may read it out: 

















Then follows an infipid dialogue between Stranger’ and Garret- 
teer, which whoever has an inclination to read, may perufe at 
the fmall price of one fhilling, which fhilling might poffibly be 
laid out to more advantage in the purchafe of any thing elfe. 





Art. 38. 4n Epifile to the Irreverend Mr. C s. C l, ia 
his own Style and Manner. 4to. 15... Nicoll. 


All the wit and humour of this piece lies in the title-page 
infcribing it to the irreverend Mr, C——s C ],  Irreverend 
notwith- 
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notwithftanding as Mr. C lis (and we know no man more- 
truly fo) his ffyle and manner is not-fo eafily imitated as the 
author of the poem before us would make us believe: his own 
copy of it is certainly a very poor refemblance. The whole 
bufinefs of the epiftle is to fatirize Mr. C and Mr. W 
fubje&ts which, in good hands, might have furnifhed fome en- 
tertainment. There is, to be fure, fomething new in invoking 
the Devil by way of Mus: 


Send, Satan, fend thy lift of blackeft rhime, 
To fing the man infernally fublime ; 

With hangmen’s halters ftring thy jarring lyre; 
Send me the thoughts damnation may infpire. 


What think you, gentle readers, of a dre ftrung with balers, 
and thoughts infpired by damnation? Ourauthor tells us, a little 
after, fpeaking of Mr. W s, that 
‘ the true type of Satan ftalks on-earth, 
And fpreads [edition with infduous breath. 


Infiduous is a word which is feldom to be met with in good au- 
thors; nor have we often feen earth and breath coupled toge- 
ther for rhimes. 

It has frequently been obferved, that in any caufe a weak friend 
is the worft of enemies ; and it may be faid, vice verfa, that a 
weak enemy js the beft of friends: if it be fo, Meffieurs C 
and W fhould, we think, make their beft bow to the au- 




















Art. 39. The Voice of Britain. Folio, 6d. Wilfon and Fell. 


This poem (if it may be fo called) is infcribed by the author 
to the. Hereditary Prince, on what he chufes to ftyle his sater- 
marriage with the Princefs Augufta. It abounds in very fine 
epithets, fuch as incenfe-offering, co-attendant, war-won, joy- 
ciown’d, ftar-harmonious, age-flow, joy-bright, &c. and was 
intended, we fuppofe, to give his ferene highnefs an idea of the 
copioufnefs of the Englith language: how far the poet has fuc- 
ceeded in his defign, our readers will judge from a fingle ftanza as 
well as from forty : 

¢ Hymen wave thy purple wings, 
Joy.crown’d while Britannia fings 
Eradiant torch difplay ; 
Emulate the fount of light, 
Or the filver queen of night, 
Give the fofter day. 
But it is an arrant catch penny, beneath all criticifm, and 
therefore we fhall fay no more about it. 


4 Art. 
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Art. 40. Epithalzmion: or a Bridal Poem on the Marriage of ber 
Reyal Highne/s the Princefs Augufta of England, to bis moft Se- 


rene Highne/s the Hereditary Prince of Brunfwick-Lunenburgh. 
4to. Pr, Gd. Flexney. 


The author tells us, in an advertifement prefixed to ‘this 
poem, that it contains nothing but the famous Mr. Spencer’s 
words and thoughts, in a modern drefs, and is taken from his 
bridal poem on the marriages of lady Elizabeth and lady Ca- 
therine Somerfet What Spencer’s poem is we do not recol- 
le&t; but certain it is, the modern drefs which our author has’ 
fitted him out with is not very becoming. 

Speaking of a fwan he talks of 


© that dignity of brood 
That thines throughout the princes of thefldod.’ 
and a little farther on informs us, that 








‘In Love’s embraces fuch another pair 
ne’er met 
As William brave and as Augufta fair.’ 


The words ne'er met, ina line by themfelves, have a very odd 
appearance, and prefent the reader with a method of writing 
verfe entirely new. In compliment to the princefs- this gentle- 
man acquaints us, that, during the marriage ceremony, 


¢ Angels themfelves, forgetful of the rite, 
Peep’d round the bride, enraptur’d with the fight.’ 


With all due deference to our author’s peeping angels, we beg 
leave to think his performance a very indifferent one, and hear- 
tily join in his pious with, 


‘ May Augufta’s name for ever ring, 
And a more able muf her virtues fing.’ 


Art. 41. The Complaint, and Appeal of Authors to the Court of 
Apollo. Jn Two Epifiles to Fidelio, 410, Pr. 1s. Wilfon 
and Fell. - 


Thefe epiftles, as we are informed in a fecond title page, 
added to fwell them into a twelve-penny pamphlet, contains an 
appeal of authors to the court of Apollo. We will give our 
readers only four lines, which are as good as any in the-whole 
performance.—The author, fpeaking of Pope, fays, 


‘ Long, long, he patient bore the taunts, the frown, 
And pois’nous darts of envy, ere his noon, 


His 
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His radiant noon of glory, denounc’d ire 
To ftrike the guilty, or elance his fire !’ 


Thofe who are defirous of feeing any more of this poem maft 
have an extiaordinary tafte, anda curiofity vety unaccount- 
able. 


Art. 42. Beneficence. A Poetical Effay. ato. Pr.2s. ‘Wilfon 
and Fell. 


The author of this efflay has been fo beneficent as to give us no - 
Jefs than 730 lines, which, he tells us in the preface, were all 
wrote laft winter, during the hard froft, the beft excufe 
which can poffibly be given for the coldnefs and infipidity of his 
icey and phlegmatic performance. 


Art. 43. Letters that paffed between Theodofius and Conftantia, 
tic. The fecond Edition. i2m0. Pr. 2s. Becket and Dé 
Hondt. 


We are pleafed to find that the warm encomiums we beftow- 
ed on the firft edition * of thefe entettaining and inftruétive 
letters, have received the fan&ion of public approbation. We 
have only to add, that the author has enriched this fecond edi- 
tion with two elegant and pathetic letters, fuppofed to be writ- 
ten by Theodofius and Conftantia in their laft illnefs, which 
breathe the genuine fpirit of piety and morality. 


Art. 44. Mechanicus and Flaven 3 or the Watch fpiritualized. By 
J. Martin, Watchmaker. 8v0. Pr. 1s. Keith. 


If Mr. Martin has no better hand at a real watch than a 
fpiritual regulator, we advife him not to lofe any more of his 
time, in prefenting the public with fuch enthufialtic abfurdities. 





+44+ The authors of the Criticat Review are obliged to Crito 
for his animadverfions, publifbed in Lloyd’s Chronicle, on the miftakes 
avhich they were guilty of laft month, with regard to Kiop{tock and 
Woollafton: They acknowledge themfelves in an error, from hafte and 
snadvertency, and will endeavour to be more accurate and careful for 
the future. 





* See Critical Review for July; 1763, p. 11. 
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